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DECORATIVE PANEL. 


“6 


‘ DRAWN FOR THE ART 


CHARLES C. COLEMAN. 





F the comparatively few Ameri- 
cans who can be said to have 
earned distinction as painters of 
decorative works, Mr. Charles C. 
Coleman is certainiy entitled to 
rank among the first. Artists 
like Mr. Chase now and then give 
us pictures with finely decorative 

qualities—one of peculiar beauty by this gentleman 

. was exhibited recently in Moore’s Gallery—but with the 
exception of Mr. Lafarge we do not call to mind a 
painter in this country who may be fairly regarded as 
a rival in this branch of art to the subject of our no- 
tice. Mr. Coleman, after taking, like Messrs. Gifford, 
Homer and others of our artists, an active and gallant 
part in the late war about ten years ago, went abroad. 
As at that time he was a very young man, he is prob- 





EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON 


AMATEUR” BY THE ARTIST, C. C. COLEMAN, FROM 


ably now little remembered here except by his old: com- 
panions. But in Rome, which has been so long his 
residence, he is known to every American at 
His studio is one of the most beautiful in that city of 
studios. And it is not difficult for one who has visited 
him there, and seen his sumptuous surroundings of soft, 
rich-hued satins, rare old brocades, tapestry, faience 
and _bric-a-brac, his love 
for the beauties of Italian scenery—he makes the 


least. 


and who knows intense 
excursion to his favorite Venice as many times in 
the year as he can get away—to understand that 
he has drifted quite naturally into decorative art. 
That he has not by any means wedded his brush to 
this branch of painting, however, a visit to his tem- 
porary studio in New York abundantly proves. Be- 
sides several pictures of Venetian scenery in canal and 
lagoon, he shows there a variety of church interiors 
and figure pieces, all full of sunlight and those bright 
qualities of color which distinguish his works. One 


HIS ORIGINAL 


“Lady Ashburton. 


PAINTING, 


of the most important pictures he has painted is the 
“Horses of St. Mark’s,”’ 
It was exhibited in London and at 
the Paris Salon of 1877. 
‘“The Young Monk,” 
other pictures to the Centennial Exhibition, and to the 
“* Decorative Panel,”’ 


a commission executed for 
He sent the ‘‘ Troubadours,”’ 
‘Nuremberg Towers,’’ and 
Paris Exhibition in 1878 a in the 
same style as the one of which he has furnished us the 
drawing which appears on this page. 

The panel given here shows a branch of almond blos- 
soms in a vase of Japanese repoussé bronze, something 
of the color of brown-glazed carthenware. The salmon 
of the centres of the flowers is repeated in the fish on 
the light-blue fan at the right of the picture. The 
shallow bowl is white with green and yellow decora- 
tion, and the gracefully-shaped smaller Japanese vase 
has a kind of Majolica glaze, with red, yellow and green 
decoration. The background is of white cloth with 
bands of cream-colored linen embroidered with delicate 
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shades of rose, blue and green, stitched with gold 
thread. No black-and-white illustration can give an 
adequate idea of the delicate appreciation of values 
shown in the picture by the painter. 

All of Mr. Coleman's work, it might be said, is dec- 
orative. One sees little on his canvases suggestive of 
a person of imagination or strong creative ability ; but 
one cannot fail to be impressed at every step by the 
evident earnestness and industry of the artist and his 
keen and delicate appreciation of the beautiful. The 
same sensitive nature which shows itself in his finely- 
chiselled features, frank, handsome face, and tall, 
graceful figure asserts itself in all his work. Mr. Cole- 
man was a pupil of Couture, with Boughton, Frank 
Howland and other young Americans of that day—if, 
indeed, Mr. Boughton may be called one—including 
Mr. J. G. Low, of Boston, who has since successfully 
applied his talent as an artist to the manufacture of 
tiles—the most beautiful we have ever seen. In those 
days young Coleman had a less correct if freer style 
than now ; his coloring was crude, and his present del- 
icacy of touch was lacking. Few American artists have 
improved as much within a short time as he has done. 
It is likely that he has profited in some degree by the 
intimate companionship of Mr. Elihu Vedder, a painter 
of rare conscientiousness, originality and power. Mr. 
Coleman has always had a sincere admiration for the 
talent of his friend, and its influence has probably been 
felt in his own work more than he is aware of, although 
it must be said that both in general style and in choice 
of subject the two gentlemen widely differ. 

Mr. Coleman was born in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1840. 
At nineteen years of age he went to Europe to study 
art, and after serving three years in the Union Army 
during the war, he returned to Paris, whence he went 
to Rome, which has since been his abode. He is an 
associate of the National Academy of New York, and a 
member of the London Art Club. 


THE SHERWOOD-HART PICTURE SALE. 





THE result of the sale of the Sherwood-Hart collec- 
tion of paintings shows a decided break in the foreign 
picture market in this country, and values may now find 
their proper level. Compared with that of the Spencer 
sale, it affords some striking contrasts in prices. As we 
pointed out at the time, such prices as were paid, for in- 
stance for the GérOme, Vibert, and Rico at the sale last 
spring, were out of all proportion to their actual value, 
and it was difficult to discredit the report that some of 
the leading New York picture importers had combined 
to ‘‘ protect ’’ the market. At the recent auction it is 
due to the dealers to say that no such protection was 
preconcerted, although on the second night of the sale 
there were several palpable attempts to get up a 
‘‘boom.”’ Boys in different parts of Chickering Hall, 
where the affair came off, nodded their heads frequently 
to the auctioneer, who said ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’ and 
kept on adding to his bids, until at last it was necessary 
to bring down the gavel; and then it often happened 
that the last bidder could not be found, and the pictures 
had to be put up again, and knocked down for much 
less money. Sometimes the bidding lagged dreadfully, 
in spite of the conscientious efforts of the auctioneer, 
who certainly acted his part in all fairness. The high- 
est prices paid were for Knaus’ ‘‘ Bee Father,’’ sold 
tor $3300 to M. J. Sanford; Van Marcke’s “‘ Cattle,”’ 
for which Mr. R. Goelet paid $2900; Schreyer’s 
** Arab Caravan at Rest,’’ sold to Mr. John Pondir for 
$2425 ; Meissonier’s ‘* Halt at the Cabaret,’’ to Mr. H. 
R. Bishop for $2225 ; Decamp’s ‘* Eastern Slave Mar- 
ket,’’ for which Mr.S. P. Avery paid $1850; Clay’s 
** Harbor, Dutch Coast,’’ sold to G. G. Haven for $2075 ; 
Palmaroli’s *‘ Pretty Model,’’ bought by Knoedler & 
Co, for a customer for $1725 ; and Madrazo’s ‘* Span- 
ish Dance,’’ bought by the same house for $1325 ; Ja- 
zet’s ‘‘ Dividing the Spoils’’ was sold to Mr. G. H. 
Peabody for $1125; Van Mieris’ ‘* Tarquin and Lucre- 
tia’’ to Mr. R. G. Dunn for $1100; Michetti’s ‘* Ital- 
ian Water-Carriers’’ to Mr. H. R. Bishop for $1025 ; 
and Troyon’s *‘ Pasturage Valley of the Toucque’’ 
was bought by Mr. R. H. Ewart for $1020. The little 
Géréme, *‘ Diogenes in His Tub,’’ was snapped up by 
Mr. Bishop for $570, who also got a fair Vibert for 
$630, a large but indifferent Ziem for $580, and a Rico 
for $470. A large and important Rico was bought a 
bargain by Mr. P. Van Valkenburgh for $900. The 
Cabanel—*‘ Eve After the Expulsion’’—was bought for 


$920, by. H..L. Dousman, of St. Louis. Particelli’s 
disgusting little picture called ‘‘ Investigation’ brought 
$575. The English pictures were sacrificed at ridicu- 
lously small prices, although they certainly were 
nothing remarkable; while the American paintings 
showed much fluctuation in price, but in some cases 
went at extraordinarily high prices. Mr. S. J. Guy 
must have been as surprised to see his ‘‘ Baby’s Bed 
Time”’ reach at auction the high price of $1225, as 
to see his large canvas ‘‘ The Mother’s Supplication”’ 
carried off by Mr. R. E. Moore, the dealer, for $600— 
much less than half what was paid for it. In speaking 
of this sale we feel that we should not pass unnoticed 
the fact that the pictures attributed in the catalogue 
to Corot failed to impress us or any connoisseurs of 
our acquaintance with the idea that they were genuine. 
If they were indeed painted by that great artist, they 
were well worth the small prices they brought simply as 
curiosities ; for they were quite unlike anything that 
Corot ever painted before or since. 


MAGAZINE ENGRAVINGS. 





THE black-and-white exhibition of the Salmagundi 
Club was especially interesting on account of the op- 
portunity it afforded the public to compare some of the 
original drawings and paintings made for ‘‘ Harper’s ”’ 
and “‘ Scribner’s’’ with the woodcut :reproductions of 
the same in those magazines. It was a justification of 
some much criticized work, so far as the artists are 
concerned, and if not a justification of the publishers 
who have given us the new school of wood-engraving, 
it was at least useful in showing clearly what they 
are seeking to accomplish. It showed that ‘* Har- 
per’s ’’ and “‘ Scribner's ’’ take a boldly-handled paint- 
ing in black and white, covering a surface of perhaps 
several feet, in which every stroke of the brush tells, 
and photograph it on a block covering a surface of 
about the same number of inches, and upon that inade- 
quate surface they try to produce the effect of the orig- 
inal, with all its technical accompaniments. To suc- 
ceed in this, it is evident that they must rely less on the 
intelligence of the engraver to interpret the artist’s 
meaning than on his facility to imitate the mechanical 
marks of the brush, and when the engraver has at last 
accomplished his aim, he has produced little more than 
a laboriously executed but niggling and_ necessarily 
distorted miniature of the artist’s design, from which 
all the original spirit has fled. If the reader who remem- 
bers the terra-cotta face of Edison in ‘‘ Scribner’s,’’ and 
the blurred, and at first view incomprehensible picture 
of a struggling monk, being carried along the cloisters 
of a monastery—in ‘‘ Harper’s,’’ if memory serves 
us—could compare the prints with the strong and 
effectively painted orzgzna/s at the Salmagundi’s Ex- 
hibition, he would see at a glance the justice of these 
remarks, and would apply them to many other exam- 
ples of the same kind. 





Mr. ELIHU VEDDER, one of the most accomplished, 
original, and vigorous painters of this country, has lately 
returned from Rome after a prolonged absence abroad, 
and by the time this appears in print, he will have 
opened his studio for the exhibition of his works. 
Visitors to the Lotos Club will remember a charming 
little picture of his at the last exhibition there. It was 
called ‘‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing,’’ and 
showed a poor little mouse lying stark dead on a musty 
old book, on the binding of which it had been din- 
ing with fatal result. Genre subjects, however, are 
rather out of Mr. Vedder's vein. He is best known for 
the quaintness of his themes, such as ‘* The Lair of the 
Sea-serpent ;’’ ‘* The Monk upon the gloomy Path,”’ 
and *‘ An Arab Listening to the Great Sphinx.’’ There 
is a half-finished study of ‘‘ The Crucifixion’’ at his 
studio, which will probably one day grow to an impor- 
tant picture. It represents little else than a half-curious, 
half-frightened crowd, and one does not at first see 
the figures of the crucified, which are away off in the 
distance. Another curious little sketch is that of two 
ghostly creatures meeting in mid-air, in illustration of the 
following strangely weird stanzas by Aldrich : 

Somewhere ; in desolate wind-swept space, 
In Twilight-land—in No-man’s land— 


Two hurrying shapes met face to face 
And bade each other stand. 


“ And who are you ?”’ cried one agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light ; 
‘I know not,” said the second shape, 
“TI only died last night!” 


In striking contrast of subject is a large carefully 
finished painting of ‘‘ A Model Posing’’—a picture 
certain to attract attention. A semi-nude female, seated 
in a perfectly natural attitude, is made picturesque by 
skilfully contrived drapery and the rich accessories of the 
studio—the faithful rendering of the different textures 
of which is worthy of special attention. The figure is 
chaste in design and execution, and shows in its model- 
ling accurate knowledge of anatomy. 











ap Date Bank. 


aD OME bills, bearing the heading of 
Messrs. George A. Leavitt & Co., 
have been sent to me by Mr. H. E. 
Brown, an artist in Easton, Pa., 
showing that certain pictures sent 
by him to their auction-rooms (at 
their own request, he says) were 
sold twice, having been bought in 
the first time by the auctioneers or 
theiragents. A commission was charged each time, and 
the pictures were ultimately sold at a great sacrifice. I 
know nothing as to the merit of the paintings in ques- 
tion, but call attention to the matter as an instance of 
the way in which the public is hoodwinked, even by 
auctioneers of reputation. What safety can there be 
for purchasers when such a trusted firm as George A. 
Leavitt & Co. slyly bids against its patrons ? 


* 
* * 


I may add that these bills incidentally disclose the 
interesting fact that only half the usual commission is 
charged to the artist when the auctioneer bids in the 
picture himself. 





* 
* * 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows : ‘‘ Wilhelm, an 
artist well known in Paris for the fidelity with which he 
paints the texture of the satin robes of women, has a 
devoted brother who sells his pictures for him in his 
store, in the Rue de Ja Paix. If one of Wilhelm’s paint- 
ings at any time finds its way to the auction-room, the 
brother is sure to be there, to run it up to its full value, 
and, if necessary, purchase it himself, rather than let it 
go for the less than a certain price.’’ There is a well- 
known artist of ability in New York, whose pictures are 
generally bought in by members of his family, so as to 
insure the maintenance of their market value. His 
work is rather above the comprehension of the masses, 
and therefore he does not sell many paintings; but 
when he does dispose of a picture, it is pretty sure to 
bring a good price. 

* ? * 

AMONG the striking pictures at the Lotos Club Art 
Exhibition were J. C. Beckwith’s ‘‘ Falconer,’’ a life- 
size figure which was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition. 
It is strong in drawing, effective in color, but appar- 
ently painted from a female model, with little attempt to 
conceal the fact. Louis C. Tiffany’s “* Market Day at 
Quimper,’’ picturesque in its Breton costumes, but un- 
pleasantly monotonous in its dull blues and browns; 
“The Story of the Hunt,’’ a cleverly composed little 
canvas, by H. Humphrey Moore, in contrast with the 
latter in its wealth of color; ‘‘ The Lute Player’’— 
called ‘“* The Mandolin Player’ in the catalogue—by 
C. C. Coleman ; ‘* Ruffed Grouse,’’ by A. F. Tait, in 
his best style, but (a sportsman critic was overheard to 
say) incorrect as to the color of the birds ; portraits of 
“* Hunting Dogs,’’ by J. H. Dolph ; ‘* The Fisherman’s 
Daughter,’’ by George H. Story ; ‘‘ Coast Guardsman,” 
a strong head, by Edward Moran, and ‘‘ Off Calais 
Pier,’’ an illustration of which was given in the January 
number of this magazine ; ‘‘ Hay Boats Waiting for a 
Breeze,’’ by A. F. Bunner ; ‘‘ Landscape”’ (in Brittany), 
by W. L. Picknell, solidly painted and particularly ad- 
mirable in the excellence of its perspective—it was 
subsequently bought a bargain by Mr. F. B. Noyes; 
“View on the Sound,’”’ by M. De Forest Bolmer, an 
unsuccessful attempt to represent the double effect 
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of sunset and moonrise; ‘‘ Under Difficulties,’’ by 
George W. Maynard ; ** Wild Flowers,’’ by Champney, 
and others, some of which are noticed in these columns 
elsewhere. 





THE ‘Study of a New York Editor,’’ by W. L. 
Palmer, attracted much attention at the Union League 
Club Exhibition. It is not a portrait, as the title might 
suggest, but a view of one of the sumptuously furnished 
apartments in the ‘* University Building’’ of—it’s an 
open secret, so I may be excused if I gratify the curi- 
osity of many inquirers, and out with it—the accom- 
plished William H. Hurlbut, of The World. The 
artist has profited by the opportunity afforded him in 
the wealth of bric-a-brac and rich fabrics at his dis- 
posal, to prove his ability as a colorist of no common 
order ; he has certainly produced here a picture of such 
merit as to entitle him to rank among the best painters 
of interiors in this country. 


* 


I saw at Watson’s, in Union Square, the other day, a 
copy of Adrien Brauwer’s ‘‘ Le Fumeur.’’ It had been 
sent there to be repaired, a clumsy Custom-House 
officer having punched a hole in the canvas; but the 
blemish had been so cleverly removed that the picture 
was rather improved by the operation. In the original 
(an etching of itis given in the January number of the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts) there is a wild, cadaverous, 
dissipated-looking fellow, with his mouth wide open, 
letting a long wreath of smoke escape, while he em- 
braces a half-emptied bottle of Schnapps and holds a 
long clay pipe. The mended copy of the picture 
transforms the man into a drunken painter, the hole 
being neatly covered and made to look like the end of a 
maul-stick, which, with a number of long-handled paint 
brushes, the fellow is hugging to his heart. The 
original picture by Brauwer is in the Lacaze collection 
in the Louvre. 


IT is pleasant to note that artists of distinction, like 
Samuel Colman and Louis C. Tiffany, are giving some 
attention to the designing of wall-papers. It is credita- 
ble to their good sense that they do not consider the 
occupation derogatory to their dignity, and certainly 
praise is due to Messrs. J. S. Warren & Co. for their 
enterprise in engaging the services of these gentlemen. 
I have been allowed to see specimens of their work, but 
as in each instance it was unfinished, of course it would 
be premature to give an opinion as to their merits. It 
may be said, however, that each is in a measure char- 
acteristic of its author. Mr. Colman’s—an adaptation 
of the pattern of a piece of Japanese brocaded silk—is 
decorative, but subdued in color and simple in design ; 
Mr. Tiffany’s is complex in design, lavishly rich in 
color, and I need hardly add, peculiar. 


* 
kk 


The model of Mr. Park’s “* Religion,’’ for the A. T. 
Stewart Memorial Church at Garden City, Long Island, 
has been finished under the direction of ex-Judge Hilton, 
and will soon be on :is way to Florence, where the statue 
will be chiselled in marble. There is dignity in the erect 
and somewhat imposing figure; the 
spiritual in expression and well modelled, and the left 
arm, as it is thrown protectingly around the church— 
represented by the Garden City edifice in miniature, 
resting on a Bible—is not without grace. But praise 
cannot go much farther than this. The right arm is 
held stiffly in front of the body, as if hung in an invisible 
sling, and all to support a few folds of drapery which 
could be naturally held in place by a graceful inclination 
of the hand, which, as it is, grasps nothing. The figure 
is clothed in ecclesiastical vestments of mediaeval times, 
which, being Roman Catholic if any thing, may be con- 
sidered somewhat inappropriate for a statue intended 
to occupy a prominent position in a Protestant church. 
Simple flowing drapery after approved classical models 
would have been far better than the heavy garments 
with fancy trimmings with which the poor woman is 
encumbered—unless, indeed, the desjgner intended to 
remind us that the religion of to-day is inseparable from 
the vanities of “‘ dry goods’’ and millinery. Be this as 
it may, I doubt whether ever before the love of dry goods 
so largely entered into the direction of the work of the 
sculptor as to destroy completely the beautiful curves 
of a well-modelled bust by introducing a horizontal band, 
with bows and ends in fashion-plate style, to hold in 
position a scantily-made mantle.- I am satisfied, how- 
ever, from the character of other work Mr. Park has 


ieatures are 





done, that this vulgarity would have been avoided if 
he had been allowed to follow, unfettered, his instincts 
as an artist. 

The thrilling news is published that the New York 
Coaching Club have passed resolutions changing the 
style of the buttons on their livery. Hereafter the but- 
tons will be gilt, and bear a four-horse coach in relief. 


* * 

It appears that some of the Boston artists are in a 
condition of revolt against the auctioneers, and mean to 
deal directly with the public hereafter, without the aid 
of any self-appointed middleman. In any case of Ar 
tist vs. Auctioneer my sympathies are naturally with 
the former, and I shall look with a good deal of interest 
for the result of this movement. 


THE “* Narcissus "’ of Wm. Sartain has been installed 
at Smith College, Northampton ; soit seems that there 
are educators of distinction in the United States who do 
not consider the nude in art objectionable in the ordi- 


nary wsthetic cultivation of young women. 
* » 


It may be of interest to readers out of Boston to know 
that the ‘* Florimel’’ of Washington Allston, repre- 
sented in the biography of the artist published by 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., as among the missing, is 
very safe and sound in the possession of Mrs. Bald- 
win, who lends it to the Museum of Fine Arts in that 
city. ‘‘ Faistaff and His Ragged Recruits,’’ reported 
to be missing, 
S.C. It would be strange, indeed, if upward of forty 
pictures not found by the author of that volume were 


is owned by Mrs. Cole, of Charleston, 


really not to be traced in existence at this early day, 
considering the great admiration with which the works 
of Allston have always been regarded by his country 
men, added to the fact that his productions were com 
paratively not numerous. 
ko 

J. G. BROWN declined to sell his ‘* Dress Parade’’ 
until he obtained his price, $1500, which was paid for 
it by Irving M. Scott, of San Francisco. In New York, 
Boston, and Baltimore the artist was several times of- 
fered $1000 for the picture, which he as often refused 


THE Lotos Club is amazed at the coolness of Mr. 
William Fearing Gill in putting his name as “ editor”’ 
of the new edition of *‘ Lotos Leaves,’’ lately published 
by Worthington. The John 
Brougham and John Elderkin, as Mr. William Fearing 
Gill knew perfectly well, when he took out their names 
to make room for hisown. The only contribution in 
the volume not by a member of the Lotos Club was by 


editors are Messrs. 


Tennyson, who wrote a graceful letter to Mr. John 
Brougham, accepting the dedication of the book. This 
letter of dedication now reads as if it were addressed to 
Mr. William Fearing Gill. 
handsome a volume to be marred by the falsehood on 
the title-page, and now Mr. Worthington knows it to 
be a falsehood, of course he will not permit it to appear 


‘*Lotos Leaves’’ is too 


in future editions. 
a" «@ 

CoROT, in his lifetime, was very little known in Eng- 
land. At a sale in London an important picture of 
his, being labeled by mistake ‘* Carrot,’’ was not rec- 
ognized and went for asong. Corot is very well known 
to New York picture-buyers ; but if the pictures bearing 
his name at the recent Sherwood-Hart sale had been 
labeled ‘‘ Carrot,”’ 


found it worth while to profit by the mistake. 


a connoisseur would have hardly 


a 


A LARGE “ upright ’’’ canvas of West India (Jamai- 
ca) scenery, by Charles H. Chapin, which has lately 
become the property of the Lotos Club, has attracted 
much favorable comment. The composition is good, 
and the coloring, while somewhat hard, is wholly free 
from that exaggeration into which an artist is prone to 
be tempted in painting tropical landscape. Mr. Chapin 
has been highly complimented upon his success ina 
somewhat new field of subject ; and what is of more 
substantial benefit to him, his new picture is likely to 
lead to some important commissions. He has a port- 
folio full of sketches and studies he made during his 
stay in the West Indies last year, and he is in a fair way 
to turn them all to profitable account. 


ALBANO’S painting, ‘‘ Our Lord and Mary Magda- 
lene near the Mouth of the Sepulchre,”’ an engraving of 
which was published in the December number of the 
‘* Magazine of Art,”’ represents Jesus with shaved upper 
The artist 
lived in the seventeenth century, however, when such 


lip and chin and ** Dundreary whiskers."’ 


anachronisms in historical paintings were common. 


THE very perfection of fine chromo-lithographic 
work seems to have been reached in Prang’s Valentine 
Some that 
that 


cards for the present year. have been sent 


to me certainly surpass anything I have seen of 


the kind from European houses. 


I'r is gratifying to note that the Wood tariff bill, put- 
ting foreign antiquities upon the free list, has passed the 


House, and is ina fair way to become a law. 


THE Salmagundi Club are to be congratulated on 
their recent very creditable exhibition of pictures in 
Apart 


from the interesting originals of several familiar maga- 


black-and-white at the American Art Gallery. 


zine illustrations, to which allusion is made on the oppo- 
site page, there were many spirited new drawings, 
showing undoubted strength among some of the younger 
artists of the club who have not yet quite made the rep- 
utation achieved by Messrs. Abbey, Blum, Kelly, and 
some others. George Inness, jr., I think, undertakes 
too much. The impossible foreshortening of the legs of 
one of the horses in his striking but over-ambitious at- 
tempt could not have escaped the notice of his friends, 
who should dissuade him from exhibiting such poor 


drawing. 


of the best ‘‘ 


nard’s female figure ‘* Fortune,’ represented in light- 


ON} crayons'’ was George W. May- 
ning transit, with one foot planted on the wheel of prog- 
ress. So much of the right leg is hidden by drapery, 
that the other has 
effect, but the artist has certainly saved himself thereby 


a somewhat unnaturally elongated 


a difficult foreshortening. Among other notable pic- 


tures and sketches were Charles G. Miller's ** Oak and 
Water Willow,’’ A. C. Morgan's ‘** Betsy and I are 
out,’’ J. O. Wood's ** Oxen,’’ “* A Bit of Lowland,”’ 
by J. F. Murphy; ** Devotion,”’ 
‘* Where the Noise Comes 


two capital figures : 
an old negro and his wife 


> ” 


From,’” by J. Wells Champney ; *‘ Crossing the Bar, 
by J. O. Davidson ; two decorative panels, by Charles 
Volkmar; anda beautifully finished pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, by Charles C. Coleman, of such a panel as is 
shown on the front page of the present number of this 
magazine. 

A CORRESPONDENT of*‘* La Vie Moderne,’’ a Paris 
journal, writes to the editor complaining that Mun- 
kacsy’s “* Visit to the Baby’’—or ** Les Relevailles,’’ as 
the painting was originally named—was carried off by 


se 


one of these rich Americans who come with their 
millions to despoil the studios of the masters and de- 
prive the Parisian public of the sight of their best 
works.’’ The picture was only on exhibition in Paris 
for about a week, and that only by special permission. 
The correspondent of ‘La Vie Moderne’ should re- 
member that but for ‘* these rich Americans who come 
with their millions to despoil the studios’’ such pic- 
might never have been 
the last 


patronage 


tures as “‘ Les Relevailles’’ 


painted. As was remarked in number. of 
the ART AMATEUR, American 
**created’’ Munkacsy. Mr. Wilstach, an American, 
bought his first important picture, and it seems quite 
fitting that Mrs. A. T. Stewart, an American, should 
be the owner of his latest. MONTEZUMA, 


almost 


Certain recent criticisms of the Morris carpets which 
have been used in this country have called forth 
from some member of the London establishment for 
which the poet-artist furnishes the decorative designs, 
and of which he is the head, a protest which is pub- 
lished in a Chicago trade journal. It is claimed there- 
in that the carpets proving unsatisfactory, although dis- 
tinguished by the name of this designer, are only 
**Morrisy,’’ and not at all Morris carpets as repre- 
sented. To this explanation is added a denial of the 
charge that Morris’s style has degenerated into man- 
nerism, 
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gail a French fair of extraordinary 
# proportions, recently held in 
Paris, in aid of the sufferers by 





the inundations in Spain, one 
of the most profitable ventures 
was the publication of a paper 
called ‘‘ Paris-Murcie."’ Only 
one number was issued, but 
this reached a circulation of two 
hundred thousand, producing nearly fifty thousand 
dollars. A copy of it lies before us. It is a kind of 
album, to which nearly every European celebrity has 
contributed his or her autograph, which is produced 
The feature, how- 
ever, which will particularly in- 
terest our readers, is its illustra- 
tions, which, for the most part, 
consist of facsimile sketches 
by the great painters of Paris. 
We reproduce three of the best 
of these, respectively by Detaille, 
De Neuville and Louis Leloir. 
The first two named are well 
known in this country, and they 
have been fully illustrated in 
these columns. 
ers will remember, is the artist 
to whom we are indebted for the 
original of ‘‘ Libellule,’’ of which 
an adaptation for the decoration 


in facsimile. 


Leloir, our read- 


of a plaque was given in our last 
number. Mélingue, who con- 
tributes a sketch of a serious 
looking cavalier sheathing his 
sword, is not known even by 
name in this country. He may 
be described as the successor of 
Bocage, and the predecessor of 
Fechter, in historical melodrama ; 
like the latter he combines the 
talent of the player with that of 
the sculptor. Sarah Bernhardt 
borrowed from him the idea of 
modelling on the stage. In 
Benevenuto Cellini, a blood-and- 
_ thunder drama in which he used 
to play at the Porte Saint Mar- 
tin, he rough-modeled a statue 
in the presence of the audience ; 
and, in impersonating Salvator 
Rosa, in another play, he made 
a lightning portrait of one of the 
brigands of the piece, and so 
paid his ransom as their prisoner. 
Among other illustrations there 
is a herald on horseback,s’* Hé- 
rault d’Armes de Murcie,”’ attri- 
buted to Meissonier, although it 
might well be doubted whether 
he contributed more than the sig- 
nature. The drawing of the 
horse is positively bad, and the 
handling is not at all in Meisso- 
nier’s usual style. The sketch has been carefully 
engraved by Charles Baude, however, and given the 
place of honor, being printed on a separate sheet. 
Cabanel makes a very rough sketch of his ‘‘ Echo,”’ 
which visitors to the Metropolitan Museum of Art will 
remember, for the wonderful quality of its flesh tints, as 
one of the most delightful pictures that hung in the old 
rooms of the Museum in Fourteenth Street. On the 
front page, Gustave Doré contributes an allegorical 
picture, representing an angel coming over the waters 
to the relief of the sufferers by the inundation. 
Madrazo shows a young woman in an artist’s studio, 
energetically pushing her umbrella through a portrait 
of herself which does not please her. Boulanger has a 
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striking crayon study, showing the backs of a male and 
female musician ; Vibert,a pen and ink sketch of a 
Catalonian water-carrier ; Carolus Duran, a pen por- 
trait, of whom we are not told, but it is evidently that of 
a man of character; GérOme, a Turkish musician ; 
Bastien Le Page, a very rough sketch of a figure reading ; 
and Bouguereau contributes a sketch of the mother 
and child in his important picture which is at present 
awaiting a purchaser at Knoedler’s gallery in New 
York. Berne-Bellecour, Dubufe, Fleury, J. P. Laurens, 
Fantin Latour, Clairin, Hebert, Henner, and Louise 
Abbema complete the list of artist contributors to the 
‘* Paris-Murcie.’’ None of the sketches are remark- 
able, but nearly all are interesting ; some in themselves, 


and others for the signatures they bear. = 
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BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 





A DEFENSE OF WILLIAM M. HUNT—THE ART CLUB'S 
WINTER EXHIBITION—A NEW SOCIETY. 


BOsTON, January Io, 1880. 

It is rumored about through a shocked and indignant 
community that one of your New York artists, after an 
inspection of the memorial exhibition at the Art Museum 
here of the works of the late Wm. M. Hunt, graciously 
conceded our lamented master the rank of *‘ advanced 
amateur.’’ The same tone of remark has been heard 
here from some of the young fellows who have just re- 
turned from the ateliers of Paris and Munich. To all of 
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which the lay public of amateurs and connoisseurs 
respond as with one voice: ‘‘ If this be amateur work, 
let us have no more professional.’’ The question is 
what do we want of a picture? Is it the mere display 
of a trade or trick learned ? Is it not rather some 
effect, some idea, a fixing upon canvas of something 
in human character or the beauty of nature, that stirs 
the emotions? What matters it how the effect is pro- 
duced so that the idea is conveyed, the sentiment stir- 
red? Only let the inaccuracy, or indifference as to fin- 
ish, be apart from the idea or effect aimed at, so as not 
to blur or mar that, and the painting may have been 
laid on with trowelfuls of mortar and brick-dust for all 





i the great public outside the painter trade cares either 


now or in the years to come; for paintings with soul- 
moving sentiment in them live 
for daily blessing and beauty 
long after paintings illustrating 
merely the skill] of the man who 
painted them have become gar- 
ret-lumber or mere school-appa- 
ratus. But it is not admitted by 
any means that Hunt did not 
know his academic anatomy, and 
perspective, laws of composition, 
and all the rest of the technique 
of art. He knew it so well, 
through such an education and 
experience in Europe as only 
those favored from birth and 
boyhood with wealth and social 
position are able to enjoy, that 
he came to rate it at its true 
value, as the mere means and 
instrument, not the end and sum, 
of art. 

I thought my last letter, writ- 
ten in the heat of a first and sin- 
gle rapid view of this exhibition, 
might have been too enthusiastic, 
after hearing some of the com- 
ments of your Tile Club delega- 
tion at the show, and being 
chilled by the criticisms of the 
painters here as to flesh-tints, 
But re- 
peated visits to the great collec- 
tion as it has been added to and 
re-arranged from time to time, 
have left me well content with 
my first judgment. The criticism 
which calls this ‘‘ con amore’’ 
many-sidedness, this universal 
sympathy, this quick and witty 
expression of the genial charm 
of things, this dashing at the sub- 
stance and spirit of a motif with- 
out regard to grammatical com- 
position and the precepts of the 
professors—the criticism which 
calls this ‘‘ amateur’’ is of the 
same sort of scholastic stupidity 
and technical narrowness that led 
poor old pedantic Ben Jonson to 
patronize Shakespeare ; and those 
classic precisians of the old French drama, with their 
‘* unities’’ to rate ‘‘ Hamlet,’ ‘* Macbeth,’’ and ** Lear’ 
as farces! It is a fortunate thing that the most promi- 
nent figure in American art in this epoch of its birth and 
awakening is one that stands for freedom and revolt 
against ‘* the letter that killeth.’’ With a whole genera- 
tion of artists at school and the French system of pre- 
ternaturally perfect technique the dominant one of the 
day, it cannot but be wholesome that this splendid 
testimony should be borne to the value of the *‘ inform- 
ing spirit’’ above the technicalities of art, when all is 
done. 

The winter exhibition of the Boston Art Club opened 
last Friday. It is only the same old two-and-six—noth- 


ears and knuckle-bones. 
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ing startling, nothing promising of importance, hardly 
anything fresh. The new crop of painters has not yet 
come up. A slender blade or two, perhaps, does pierce 
the soil at wide distances apart, with a water-color or a 
muddied head, but there is nothing from the newcomers 
to put life or excitement into the outlook. Leaving the 
old established artists who are proud of having been ex- 
hibiting their present performances for twenty-five 
years at these exhibitions, I like to go on trips of dis- 
covery among the newer names. But a small and quiet 
mill-pond is soon explored, and so are the banks of the 
Frog Pond, in the matter of art and artists. It is toa 
newcomer, to be sure, among local artists, a Mrs. 
Frances Houston, that the place of honor is given at 
the head of the gallery. But this position brings a cruel 
light to bear on her crude essay at a sensational full- 
length figure of a lady. The subject is sitting, and 
draped in a Burne-Jonesish dress of mystic 
changing red clinging closely to her limbs — 
so closely, alas! that not the form that be- 
longs to the queenly head and neck-—albeit 
the latter is defined with a rigid, long muscle 
that gives one a crick to contemplate—but 
the wretched two sticks of the lay figure can 
be distinctly traced from lap to knees. A 
better performance, although a mere study- 
head, is the pretty, well-modelled face of a 
girl in a demure hood, entitled, ‘‘ The Little 
Puritan,’’ by Miss Osborn, an Art Museum 
scholar. A new marine painter, G. L. Was- 
son, also confirms the promise made in his 
début last year with some pictures of New 
England waters singularly true and agreeable 
in their cool gray tones and quiet earnestness 
in drawing, and study of the truth of light, 
atmosphere, and distance. A curiosity, and 
more than that, is the first picture exhibited 
of Bertha Von Hillern the pedestrian, who 
was persuaded to become an artist by some 
lady friends who became interested in this 
sturdy little German woman during her walks 
against time in this city a year or two ago. 
It is a wood interior composed and finished 
in the ‘‘ go-as-you-please’’ style inculcated 
among Hunt's feminine disciples—the kindly 
device to which Hunt had recourse to lure 
them on in art, and keep them from tiring 
and going back to crochet—but showing a 
real artistic sight for the points of a scene, 
and a free-hand facility with the brush, and 
no fear of using color. Other women-artists 
further along in this school of landscape, Miss 
Knowlton, editor of the ‘‘Talks on Art,”’ 
Miss Becket, and Mrs. Tryon are represented 
in similarly characteristic works, bold in start- 
ling effects of light and color, but reckless as 
to detail. Selinger, the newly-returned Mu- 
nich student, has a painting of a white turkey, 
marvellously clever and realistic in the de- 
lineation of the delicately ruffled plumage of 
the bird as it hangs by the legs, but after al] 
only a turkey and sign for a provision-stall. 
Vinton, Gangengigl, Enneking, Hewes, Hig- 
gins, Weeks, Longfellow, Ordway, D. Fisher, 
Shapleigh, B. Champney, and the rest of the 
regular fraternity of artists are well repre- 
sented. 

A sketch by Wyatt Eaton of a French 
peasant mother and baby—two of the fig- 
ures, I take it, of his well-known large picture 
—gives one a pleasant shock of strength, 
truth, and heartiness in the midst of so much that is 
feeble, labored, and commonplace. The drawing, es- 
pecially of the baby in the foreshortening of its chubby 
limbs, curling and cuddling as a baby’s limbs will, is 
delighttul. The child is putting its whole soul into the 
comfort of imbibing the simple but evidently bounteous 
meal which has just been placed at its disposal, and 
which the mother, with equal comfort, zest, and enjoy- 
ment, assists it to reach between her big fingers. Even 
the rosy perspiration of the sturdy youngster asit tugs 
away, half asleep, has been suggested by the artist. It 
is a pity that he has not erased the outline marks, 
masterly in knowledge and feeling though they be, 
and given the whole a turn or two more of polish so as 
to shut the mouths of certain wise critics, who can see 
some lack of finish in the picture, and nothing more. 

Two landscapes by your Macy also strengthen and en- 
liven the walls with their real out-of-door light and air, 
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their moving clouds and solid brown earth, and the ac- 
curate values of objects thereon with actual distances and 
space between them. William Sartain sends one of the 
gems of the collection in an Oriental scene. The sobriety 
of tone that he knows how to keep in Oriental pictures 
conveys more of the mystery and remoteness of the 
East than all the colors of a Persian rug such as most 
artists crowd into them. In this delicacy and depth of 
tone and atmosphere Sartain catches much of the 
peculiar distinction of Fromentin, whose paintings of 
the Orient match so well the spirit of its faded romance 
and poetry. 

A new club, on the model of the Century Club, made 
up mainly from the literary and artistic callings, has just 
been formed here. It has taken the fine old name of 
St. Botolph—from St. Botolph’s of old Boston in Eng- 
land—and a part ofits mission will be to hold monthly 
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exhibitions of paintings in its club-house. It has drawn 
on the very best materials of Boston society, ‘* culture’ 


being the test and standard. The old Art Club already, 


feels its nose out of joint, but it has served a noble pur- 
pose in its day, and should not be allowed to decay. 
The St. Botolph is to be rather exclusive to judge from 
the limit of three hundred to its membership and the 
tone of the society represented in it. The Art Club 
will have a larger field more definitively left to itself by 
this new differentiation, 

Ernest W. Longfellow, the son of the poet, opens this 
week an exhibition of his paintings here. The main pic- 
ture occupies the whole side of the shop where they are 
exposed, and its size is the only thing great about it. 
Indeed, it is a painfully-bad piece of school-boy com- 
position in all respects, exemplifying almost every fault 
that it is possible for a painting to have. It is an allegori- 
cal subject, representing youth or manhood contended 
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for by virtues and vices, All the figures are in profile, 
and stretched along in one-two-three order on either 
side of the young man. A kneeling woman, clothed, 
presenting a baby who stan’s by himself a few steps in 
advance of her, utters the plea of virtue, opposing the 
wiles of an absolutely nude female, who—seated on the 
same stone with the youth, but with a blanket consider- 
ately spread under the bareness of her skin-—winds her 
arms about his neck, while a gigantic sage preaches to 
him between them, and a Mephistophelean figure behind 
points to a bag of money. It is amazing that any painter 
could bear to exhibit a huge canvas so full of puerility 
of idea and sentiment, and utterly bad drawing, and it 
is doubly surprising that the son of a poet should prove 
so absolutely destitute of imagination and taste. The 
Swiss and Italian landscapes by the same artist are 
not so bad. 

A number of artists here have banded to- 
gether in revolt against the dealers, and pro- 
pose to have a permanent exhibition and 
salesroom under their own supervision in 
Studio Building. The scheme is not fully 
developed as yet, and I will tell you more 
about it when the bomb-shell falls upon the 
fated shopkeepers. Meanwhile, Tom Robin- 
son, Foxcroft Cole, and two or three others, 
have arranged an auction sale ‘‘ on their own 
hook,’’ and their exhibition, which includes 
some good foreign works, is attracting crowds. 
They look to save much expense in this way ; 
but their pictures suffer by the coarse light to 


which they are subjected. GRETA, 


BALTIMORE ART PROSPECTS, 


SOCIETY—-KEYSER’S 
SALES, 


THE DECORATIVE ARI 
‘ PSYCHE "’—PICTURI 
BALTIMORE, January Io, 1880. 
It is gratifying to lovers of art to find, 
with the return of material prosperity to the 
country, a constantly and rapidly developing 
taste for esthetic culture. 
is this more evident than in Baltimore, a city 


Perhaps nowhere 


which, though noted for its architectural and 
monumental features, has been far behind in 
the cultivation of the beautiful in art, having 
confined itself—-with that adherence to utili- 
tarianism so long its characteristic feature— 
to useful rather than ornamental skill. With- 
in the past year, however, this city has awak- 
ened from its torpor in this respect, and there 
has been a growing interest evinced in art, 
particularly in the decorative branches. In 
common with all parts of the country, the 
taste for decoration has been awakened here 
and has flourished. 

The organization, some time since, of the 
Baltimore Decorative Art Society has given 
impetus to the movement, and the association 
deserves great credit for the manner in which 
it has fostered this refined handicraft. The 
first days of the Decorative Art Society were 
not calculated to encourage its projectors. 
Its existence was maintained with difficulty 
for some time. It speedily ran into debt, and 
last fall saw it deeply involved financially. 
In this emergency deliverance appeared in 
the shape of the ‘* Frog Opera,"’ from Provi- 
dence, R. I., which was performed here two 
nights for the benefit of the society, It has been often 
said that whatever pleases Baltimore in the way of 
drama or opera is sure of failure elsewhere, and that a 
success in Baltimore is frequently scored with attrac- 
tions that fall flat in other cities. Be that as it may, 
the Frog Opera, though full of ridiculous nonsense, 
was an immense success here, and the depleted ex- 
chequer of the society suddenly assumed plethoric pro- 
portions. 

One of the recent good moves of the association is 
the establishment of a school of instruction under direc- 
tion of M. A. Newell, of the Maryland institute. The 
course will consist of lessons in free hand drawing (from 
the collection of casts in the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety rooms, where the school is to be held), and paint- 
ing in water colors. An effort will aiso be made to in- 
troduce wood carving. At the rooms of the society on 
North Charles Street, classes are taught in embroidery, 
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including crewel work and designs for altar cloths. I 
am glad to say that the future of our society seems 
brighter now than ever before. 

We have on exhibition here now, at the art rooms of 
Myers & Hedian, the third work of the young sculptor 
E. Keyser, a native of this city,who has sent hither all his 
works as fast as they were completed in Rome. His 
first work that attracted notice was the ‘‘ Toying 
Page.’’ His second, the ‘* Pet Falcon,’’ after being 
offered for sale here at $1000 without a purchaser, has 
just been sold in New York for $1200 after being on 
view at Tiffany's for a few days. ‘* Psyche’’ is the 
subject now exhibited here. The other two works were 
bronzes, this is marble. The figure represents Psyche 
at the moment when, overcome by curiosity, she pauses 
by the wayside and is about to open the precious casket, 
which, according to mythology, she had received from 
Proserpine with a strict caution against opening it. A 
distant footstep, or perhaps the rustling of 
a leaf, has startled her with a sudden con- 
sciousness of her disobedience, and the 
dread of discovery causes an eager, expec- 
tant gaze, and a hurried attempt to con- 
ceal the object of her care. The upper 
part of the figure is turned halfway round ; 
the fingers of either hand just support 
the casket ; the arms reach around the side, 
and the right lower limb is raised and 
pressed against the left. The attitude of 
the figure is a lifelike representation of in- 
voluntary concealment. The marble is re- 
markably fine, and every line in the figure 
is seen with distinctness. The face, with 
its unique beauty, is a study in itself, and 
wears an air of charming, confused help- 
lessness. The figure is life size, and in 
beauty of conception and fineness of exe- 
cution is worthy of a high rank. The 
artist has set its price at $3000, and if it is 
not sold by March next it will be sent to 
New York and placed in Tiffany's. Mr. 

Keyser is now in Baltimore, where he has 
opened a studio and is busily engaged on 
a new work. 

Fifty-three paintings by A. J. H. Way 
and H. Bolton Jones, and nine by G. B. 

Way and F. C, Jones were sold at auction 
a few weeks ago in this city. ‘The aggre- 
gate price realized was $3541. H. Bolton 
Jones is in Europe, intending to spend 
some time in Grenada, Spain, and _ in 
Tangier, Moorish Africa. eee k. 


ART IN ST. LOUIS. 
A GREAT CHANGE FOR THE BETTER— 
THE PICTURE BUYING MANIA—SOME 
THING ABOUT THE SKETCH CLUB. 





St. Louts, January 4, 1880. 

To form a correct idea of the recent 
wonderful growth of art appreciation in 
St. Louis, it is only necessary to glance at 
the changes which have been wrought 
within the last half of a decade. Five 
years ago, there were scarcely half-a-dozen 
persons in the city who.ever thought of buy- 
ing pictures outside of the personal friends 
and patrons of the local artists. And 
even the patronage extended to them consisted very 
largely of commissions for portraits of ‘‘ self, wife, and 
daughter,’ a kind of art love which is mostly vanity. 

Annual exhibitions of pictures were held in one of 
the departments of the great Fair of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association. Premiums and diplomas 
were offered for the best art productions in common 
with pigs, cattle, horses, chickens, and agricultural 
implements. The art department was located in the 
“‘amphitheatre,’’ a great circular wooden structure, 
enclosing a space where live stock was exhibited. The 
walls of the building were reserved for paintings, en- 
gravings, photographs, drawings and ‘‘ other works of 
art,’’ while the floor space was utilized for the display 
of pianos, melodeons, bedquilts, mammoth squashes, 
and other abnormal vegetables. About three years ago 


a well-lighted and commodious art gallery was erected, 
with hanging space for three hundred pictures ; and col- 
lections of paintings, comparing favorably with those 
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at any of the annual exhibitions held throughout the 
country have succeeded the ludicrous conglomerations 
of former years. 

The art department of Washington University was at 
that time a sickly infant, with an expectancy of life 
scarcely computable. But under the skilful nursing of 
Professor Halsey C. Ives, tt has developed into a stal- 
wart youth of astonishing vigor. Under the broad 
charter of the university it has been incorporated as 
the St. Louis School of Fine Art, and Jast year some 
four hundred and fifty pupils received intelligent in- 
struction in its various departments. A museum and 
art gallery, costing over two hundred thousand dollars, 
is in process of erection—the gift of one of the founders 


of the university. The new museum has been liberally 


endowed, and under wise management the school of fine 
arts will exert a potent influence on art development 
throughout the Mississippi Valley. 
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Among people of wealth the change has been even 
more marked. What might almost be called a picture 
mania has sprung up, and a good natured rivalry exists 
between several whom I could name. The exhibition 
of a newly acquired Géréme or Cabanel in the private 
gallery of Brown is soon succeeded by a Breton or De 
Neuville in the parlors of his opulent friend Smith. To 
my certain knowledge more than one hundred thousand 
dollars have been invested in pictures by half-a-dozen 
gentlemen within a year, and their zeal shows no signs 
of abatement. Of course this enthusiasm on the part 
of a few is communicated to others, and, asa result, St. 
Louis is becoming recognized by dealers as one of the 
best art markets inthe country. 

The institution above all others among the artistic 
fraternity here is the Sketch Club. A couple of years 
ago there was very little harmony existing among the 
knights of the palette and brush. Jones was of the 
opinion that Johnson was a very boorish sort of a fellow 
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whose flesh tones were hard and leathery, while John- 
son could scarcely tolerate Jones on general principles, 
aside from the fact that his drawing was execrable, and 
his landscapes devoid of merit. Now, Jones and John- 
son meet at the rooms of the club every other Wednes- 
day evening with as warm a grasp of the hand as though 
each were the traditional twin brother with the iden- 
tical strawberry mark. They recognize the good quali- 
ties in each other’s work, and both drawing and flesh 
tones have wonderfully improved under the kindly 
influence of good fellowship. At first I think there 
were three who concluded to form a club for mutual im- 
provement in art and social enjoyment. Now there are 
about twenty-five contributing, and an equal number of 
privileged and associate members. The membership is 
divided into three classes. Contributing: artists and 
amateurs who furnish the sketches and have the man- 
agement of the club. Privileged : those taking an active 
interest in art, such as connoisseurs and 
newspaper critics. Associates: business 
men, lawyers and others interested in art, 
but not especially identified with it. The 
club rooms have been uniquely decorated 
in medizeval style by the members, and are 
handsomely furnished, and the meetings 
are attended by as jolly a company as can 
be found anywhere. The resources of the 
artists in the direction of fun making are 
seemingly inexhaustible. Educated for the 
most part in the art centres abroad, they 
accumulated a supply of mirth-provoking 
material which is surprising. The songs 
of Munich and Paris have lost none of 
their unction in the intervening years. 
Among the associate members are the 
honored Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, an ex-judge of the Circuit Court, 
and business men controlling some of the 
most extensive moneyed interests in the 
West. Within the genial atmosphere of 
the club room youth is renewed, and all 
join heartily in the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. : W.. KR. H. 


PROVIDENCE CORRESPONDENCE. 
BRIGHTENING ART PROSPECTS—NOTES 
AND COMMENTS. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., January 12, 1880. 

WE are still living in the hope that our 
city will yet attain to some honorable rank 
in the art world. It is surely doing more 
than ever toward that end. Our School of 
Design has become an established institu- 
tion; there is an increased interest in the 
work of our artists; a host of amateurs 
has arisen ; the dealers are gaining confi- 
dence, and, it is to be hoped, art knowl- 
edge ; and the artists themselves are trying 
to believe that they catch glimpses, how- 
ever faint, of a cheering time ahead. 

The establishment of an art club, per- 
haps like the Boston Art Club, is a subject 
of much thought, and is being agitated by 
the artists. Such a club is greatly needed. 
The artists are not gregarious enough ; 
one is a hermit, another an indifferent, 
another an aristocrat, and so on. The 
club would bring them together ; and then, by accept- 
ing members not of the fraternity, it is thought the 
artists may be enabled to fare better in society, besides 
gaining the wherewithal to paint the large exhibition 
pieces, so cherished and dreamed of, and to meet with 
a comfortable sense of superiority those appalling 
‘*monthly statements’’ of canvas and color from the 
material seller. 

The reason why art gets no better foothold with us is 
not because none of us love it, but because our mon- 
eyed men are so much engrossed with stocks and cotton. 
They buy pictures, to be sure, but it is so much easier 
to judge of a signature than it is to judge of a picture 
that, in nine cases out of ten, they buy the signature. 
For instance, Mr. X. paid $1800 for a tiny Diaz, only a 
few days ago, that, as a picture merely, was hardly 
worth $50. Yet he loves native art ; in fact, he loves 


all art. 
HJALMAR STURLESON. 
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ARTISTS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


SOMETHING has already been said in THE ART AMA- 
TEUR about the lack of artistic taste in San Francisco. 
Among the curious illustrations of that deficiency 
may be mentioned a hall in a frame house, the floor 
of which is mosaic, and the ceiling of which, deco- 
rated with a frescoed Aurora, is raised upon pillars of 
Aberdeen granite with ornamental cast-iron caps; 
the walls floridly display the seasons in allegory, and 
to complete the whole a Latin inscription is written 
onascroll. There is another house with some good 
pictures and statuary, which includes among its 
treasures a colossal and almost nude figure of Archi- 
tecture, with an extended arm holding in the hand a 
platter, upon which is a model of the establishment 
that contains it—a gratuitous compliment of the 
sculptor to the builder, and an ingenious hint of 
merit in the architect, which I need not say is not 
justified. There is still another house, the hall of 
which is now being decorated by seven enormous 
canvas panellings, each about four feet by ten, the 
subjects of which are exceedingly complex and bril- 
liant in color; but for this there is some mitigation 
in the fact that the artist selected to do the work is 
capable, and will complete as satisfactorily as possi- 
ble so bizarre a purpose. These houses belong to per- 
sons of education, travel, and immense resources, and 
it would be possible to multiply similar instances of 
this kind of taste, which is gratified by the enriched 
minority upon whom Fortune has conferred the 
power to foster art in San Francisco. 

On the other hand, of real artistic work there is 
very little. At one time San Francisco possessed the 
Latham collection, which was creditable and interest- 
ing, but this was sold in New York last winter, and 
now while some of the galleries contain fair speci- 
mens of Bougereau, Tissot, Meissonier, and other 
modern painters—even an occasional Corot—ac- 
quired at the instigation of a knowing adviser or in 
deference to an oft-repeated these are 
flanked, overhung, and underhung by a preponderat- 
ing number of valueless or mediocre pictures, which 
indicate the purchaser's individual tastes when grati- 
fied without the intervention of an adviser. As far 
as local artists are concerned the consequences are 
obvious. Finding neither intelligent criticism nor 
support, they become mercenary and commercial, 
painting for a market and to suit the fancy of patrons 
who are not less arrogant or pronounced because they 
are ignorant. They devote themselves to what are 
technically called “ pot-boilers,” and it too often hap- 
pens that “ pot-boilers” first produced as an expedient 
become the limit and the habit of the man, while his 
aspirations are quenched and his capacity for better 
things is left wholly undeveloped. “Only one sort 
of picture sells here,” said a leading artist to the 
writer, “and that’s the picture that knocks your eye 
out.” What he meant was that the picture which 
pleases the buyer in San Francisco is one of brilliant 
and intense effects—of blazing sunsets with crimson 
clouds, of indigo mountains and flashing white snow- 
fields. The quiet tones of nature, the duskiness of a 
sierra glen, the moist gray atmosphere of a cloud- 
wrapped peak, are unappreciated, But oddly enough 
the taste that sanctions limitless exaggeration in color 
insists on a wholly unimaginative precision of form ; 
suggestion or any sort of “impressionism” is not al- 
lowed, and if the bark of a tree is painted its texture 
must be portrayed with more than pre-Raphaelite 
minuteness, or if a peak it must be as geometrical as 
a geographer’s note. “If you paint a cluster of pines 
by a marshy edge of shore,” continued the artist, 
“you must reveal a mosquito, and more than that, 
you must paint that little mosquito’s eyes.” The la- 
ment is one-voiced. All the artists in San Francisco 
yearn for emancipation from the galling conditions 
that surround them, but a great many make little 
effort to secure it, and, despite their asseverations, 
abide by the flesh-pots with unconcealed content- 
ment. 

There are about sixty artists in the city, who may 
be classified in three divisions, the first being those 
who are inexcusably bad, the second those who are 
capable, but who are seen to disadvantage in comply- 
ing with the requirements of the market, and the 
third—a very small number—those who are sincere 
as well as capable, and who follow art after their own 
understanding of it without subordinating themselves 


verdict, 


to the caprices of trade. The fact that a man cannot 
draw, and has no larger sense of cclor than the di- 
rector of a circus caravan, does not prevent him from 
selling his pictures in San Francisco, Painters who 
would starve to death in Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
York thrive and find admirers and purchasers in that 
city; it is a paradise for them, and they fatten on its 
ignorance and vulgarity. At the same time many of 
the purchasers are at least shrewd and distrustful of 
their own inclinations: for safety’s sake they limit 
their art investments to men who have established a 
reputation, and feel that in this direction they can 
make no very serious mistake. Thomas Hill holds 
a front position, and is, perhaps, in a pecuniary sense, 
the most successful of all. His name and work are 
well enough known to require no comment here. Be- 
ginning his career in Boston, and studying abroad, he 
has since adopted California as a home and become 
known as a Californian painter. He has found his 
subjects in the snow-clad and pine-abutted peaks of 
the sierras, in the cathedral-like depths of the red- 
woods, in the stupendous cliffs of the Yosemite, and 
in the golden valleys of the coast range. He paints 
with imagination, poetical feeling, brilliancy, and fine 
technical effect, but his colors are sometimes “ brit- 
tle,” and he strikes too high a key. Mr. Hill would 
probably admit that he has been injured by the con- 
ditions which the market has imposed upon him, and 
that he might have been a better artist in another 
atmosphere. William Bradford, the painter of arctic 
scenes, is also a dweller in San Francisco, and has a 
studio in the Palace Hotel, and adjoining him is E. 
Ward Perry. When in addition to these I give the 
names of Virgil Williams, Jules Tavernier, and Wil- 
liam Keith, I have mentioned all whose reputations 
are not local. Mr, Williams was formerly of Boston, 
and is now director of the art-school. Mr. Tavernier 
is best known by his clever and dramatic illustrations 
in various periodicals, a class of work which he has 
abandoned for painting, with such success that ex- 
amples of his art are found in many of the best col- 
lections in the East; and Mr. Keith would hold a 
high rank anywhere as a landscape-painter of deep 
feeling and technical merit. 
tists in America who display more power than Mr. 
Keith in portraying the pathetic gray and green effects 
of an overcast day in the mountains, or the moisture 
and blackness of a storm among the pines; but he 
over-produces, and occasionally exhibits a slovenli- 
ness of method which is not found in his best work. 
Among the younger men, J. W. Rix is conspicu- 
ous for his earnestness of purpose, poetic insight, 


There are very few ar- 


good sense of color-values, clever management of 
chiaroscuro, and promise of future attainments which 
will farexceed his present work in merit. The prom- 
ise is so definite that it already seems to be fruition, 
and at the same time Mr. Rix’s success is only in a 
comparative sense a matter of the future. He has 
already done much good work and found no dearth 
of appreciative purchasers. With his name may be 
coupled that of Joseph Strong, a young artist of the 
Munich school, who has exhibited vigor, individual- 
ity, and integrity of purpose in his work, which in- 
cludes portraits and landscapes. But there is little to 
inspire and develop such men as these in San Fran- 
cisco, and there is so much to hamper them that their 
remaining there seems almost a misfortune. 
WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Il. 


IN a recent number our directions for coloring’: 


photographs extended to the stage of the two succes- 
sive washes to produce the general flesh-tint. The 
second wash now being dry, we can proceed to de- 
tails: 

On the cheeks use pink madder and the small 
brush; make the latter into a fine point with the lips 
and take a very little of the color on it; hold it 
perpendicularly in the fingers, and, letting the end 
scarcely touch the surface, make the tiniest down- 
ward dashes. This is called stippling. Each stroke 
must be so fine that for some time no pink is ap- 
parent; work over and over again in the same way, 
the glass will show the progress the work is making. 
It must be rather deeper in tone in the centre. At 
first there may be a tendency to make a triangular 





patch, but slight care will obviate this, as it is the 
result of trying to make too much show at once, in- 
stead of making the first few times of stippling so 
faint as to be barely perceptible. Except with the 
magnifying glass it should be scarcely possible to tell 
that the bloom-like effect is but a series of minute 
dashes. If in stippling the cheeks one spot is acci- 
dentally made too distinct, it can be rectified by stip- 
pling round it with flesh-wash, and then continuing 
to use the madder. Asa rule, however, it is far bet- 
ter to wash the whole face, and commence the pro- 
cess again from the beginning. Every photograph 
will stand being washed clean three or four times be- 
fore the surface becomes too much roughened to take 
the colors properly. With some people the color is 
high on the cheek-bones and others far forward on 
the nose. All these personalities should be noted. 

For the chin stipple some pink madder quite at the 
point, and on the ears do likewise, just at the tip of 
the lobe. The lines and shadows formed by the hol- 
lows and curves must be put in with Venetian red if 
the whole ear is not much thrown in the shade; but 
if very dark, brown madder or vermilion (the latter 
not too thick, so as to be brilliantly red) must be sub- 
stituted. 

The fingers must not be made too rosy, but just 
lightly stippled at the ends and on the knuckles with 
pale pink madder. 

The forehead should be stippled just between the 
eyes and also slightly above the brows, so as to bring 
Where the hair and flesh unite, work 
in very finely with cobalt and pink madder mixed; 


out the shape. 


also on the temples, any visible veins, and where 
there is a hollow from the eye to the nose. 

On the nostril place a touch of gum at the opening. 

The lips also require a narrow line of gum between 
them where a dark mark is seen, not on the lip itself. 
The lower one only is colored, and that with rose 
madder, making it be a trifle deeper in color in the 
middle. If the tone of the photograph be dark, add 
some crimson lake; or if excessively dark. a little ver- 
milion can be used with the madder. For old per- 
sons the slightest bit of brown must be added to 
make the red more sober. 

For the eyes cleanse the brush, wipe it on the 
sponge, and the slight dampness remaining will be 
sufficient to take away the flesh-wash that is over 
them, Then put some gum on the balls to givea 
light effect, and upon this, when thoroughly hardened, 
the pupil can be put in by one gently-touched spot of 
Indian ink, though in some cases indigo is better; 
round the pupil put cobalt for a light blue, indigo for 
dark blue, and Chinese white for the reflected light, 
that is, the gleam to be seen in every natural eye, and 
which is shown in many photographs, but which must 
be put in with paint whether distinct in the likeness 
or not, especially if it be as large as a cabinet size or 
a vignette, and the position of the eye allows of it. 
A carte size does not always need it. For the color- 
ing of gray eyes use a little indigo and burnt sienna or 
neutral tint; vandyke brown, burnt sienna, or brown 
madder, according to requirements for brown eyes, 
and a little Chinese white mixed with any of the 
above colors for the reflected light. The worker, as 
he becomes familiar with his materials, will readily 
supply the other shades. 

For the hair, in every case three coatings are neces- 
sary, the first a medium thin one, smoothly put over 
all with the large brush (omitting the parting which 
has previously had the flesh-wash) the second of a 
darker only on the deeper parts, and the third of a 
paler on high lights (shiny parts). Thus black hair 
should be done first of all with a mixture of indigo, 
crimson lake, and sepia, in such proportions as make 
a good black, the dark parts picked with the Indian 
ink and the latter by adding a trifle of Chinese white 
to the indigo, crimson lake, and sepia. For brown 
hair the first would be vandyke brown, the second 
sepia, and third raw sienna. Dark brown needs the 
first to be of sepia. Fair hair, vandyke brown and raw 
sienna, or raw sienna alone, and actually yellow locks 
of raw sienna and yellow ochre together. One drop 
of gum must be mingled with each of the above by 
first rubbing down the paint with water on the 
palette, putting the gum near it, and stirring all to- 
gether with the brush. Gum should be put with 
every single or combined color, except those for the 
face, neck, and hands, but under no circumstarces 
must it be used for these. 
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In ornaments gold is represented by a general cov- 
ering of raw sienna, the sunk parts being deepened 
with burnt sienna, and the upper and glistening por- 
tions with little specks of Naples yellow. Jet can be 
brought into relief with Indian or British ink. If the 
articles be gemmed, the stones must be finely put in 
with the representative color. Illuminating gold and 
silver sometimes used for the trinkets is apt to give a 
tawdry appearance. It is impossible to be too delicate 
in the handling of either jewellery or lace and fine 
fabrics. Lace must be minutely picked out with 
Chinese white or Indian ink, as the case may be. 
Supposing white muslin edged with lace over a dark 
dress, the upper folds of the muslin and the pattern 
of the lace must be brought up with Chinese white 
and the inner folds and the holes through the lace 

arkened with weak sepia; muslin ruffles in the same 
way, the edges and outer plaits being white and the 
inner plaits faintly shown with sepia. Linen collars, 
cuffs, etc., should be brought up with Chinese white, 
with rather much gum; but in drapery, or any mass of 
color, avoid an excess of gum, as it is then more diffi- 
cult to make the pigments lie with regular evenness. 
Blue is one of the most troublesome, but that called 
“permanent blue” is both bright and easy to handle. 
Only proficients should attempt uniforms. These re- 
quire thoroughly good work and exact coloring both 
for cloth and gold lace. Dark blue or navy uniforms 
are imitated with cobalt and indigo together. 


Art Nets. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 


Mr. Bricher, the marine painter, brings from 
Newport the inspiration for a scene in one of the sweetest of 
gardens belonging to an old villa of that delightful seaport. A 
reddish brown paling between the garden and the beach is lost 
at either side in blossoming shrubbery, and an exquisite maiden 
in light and graceful toilet, outlined against sea and sky, is 
reaching for the delicate spring blossoms. 





A picture with similar motive is on the easel of 
Mr. Bellows. A young girl coming down to a sheltered pool 
within a wood, and fancying the enjoyment of a bath, has already 
laid aside a portion of her clothing; an overarching bough is 
within reach, and springing upward she fastens upon it with 
both hands and swings in joyous abandonment. 





E. L. Henry is engaged upon a scene of old-time 
coach travel, the vehicle being copied from one preserved at 
Germantown by the Chew family. 

James Hart is engaged on a picture called “A 
Surprise Party,”’ in which cattle coming down to a forest stream 
are startled at the sight and sound of an equally startled flock of 
ducks. 





Mr. Inness has a half dozen recent landscapes, 
one of the best representing an after-sunset glow across a wood- 
skirted meadow. 





Wm. Hart is producing some pictures so much un- 
like those for which he is best known as to be without any repre- 
sentation of cattle. In a summer study for a work of this kind, a 
moss-grown boulder is brought into the foreground, where a 
shallow stream of the Adirondacks winds in its yellowish bed 
along the forest; in another the apparent motive is light, 
dropping bountifully down or sifted thinly into the green re- 
cesses. " 





Among younger artists, Frank Waller is under- 
taking something in the way of American landscape and figures, 
in place of the Egyptian subjects which have been his preference. 
Of this recent class, an autumn scene in the Adirondacks displays 
the gorgeousness of foliage in what is known as the Boreas 
country, lying between the Boreas and Hudson rivers,where there 
is a fleeting season of intensely brilliant forest coloring. Another 
picture, Arcadian as to the story, represents the nude figure of a 
boy stretched face foremost on the ground, raised on his elbows 
and piping to a yellow-bird with a reed held to his lips. 





The hills about Poughkeepsie furnish George 
Smillie with sufficiently picturesque material for at least one 
sunny autumn landscape, which will probably appear in the 
spring exhibition ; another picture is of a strip of Maine coast 
with sheep on a rocky hillside, and a third is from a study on 
the shore of Massachusetts. 

The beautiful young woman still comes smiling 
out on the canvas of Mr. Satterlee. In ‘‘ Lagging Hours” she 


evidently belongs to the period of the First Empire; her evening 
dress sweeps over the polished floor toward a clock on a wall- 
bracket, and her fair hand is lifted as she turns her gaze to the 


dial with graceful eagerness. Another of the recent pictures of 
this artist represents a village ‘‘doctress’’ in attendance on a 
child which is held in the mother’s arms. 





The American type of young womanhood is 
charmingly presented in the Artist Fund contribution of Oliver 
J. Lay, with eyes cast down upon a rose spray pressed within 
the book held in her exquisite hand. 





Miss Jacobs’ recently finished ‘Old Songs,” for 
the Water-Color Exhibition, gives us still another young woman, 
this time in a yellow gown and with the points of her blue 
slippers turned as if for a pirouette. She holds a guitar in her 
hand and is looking at you with a smile. 

For the Water-Color Exhibition also is a recent 
painting, by Miss Abbott, of chrysanthemums past their fresh- 
ness, of which some have fallen from a decorated jar upon the 
table. A peculiar intensity of white results from painting in a 
dark background, leaving the forms of the blossoms without 
paint on the paper, the leaf outlines and veinings only receiving 
any paint whatever. The deepest brilliancy of the reds—that 
full ripe red seen in certain varieties of these flowers just preced- 
ing decay—is that of the transparent pigment applied directly on 
white paper. 





Laura Woodward recently made, during a sum- 
mer at Mt. Desert, a number of excellent marine studies, and 
two finished pictures—one shown at the American Art Gallery, 
and the second, representing a foggy morning effect, at the 
Brooklyn Exhibition, 





Homer Martin tried last summer the experiment 
of painting in water-colors, returning to ‘the studio with a 
series of fresh sketches on the Saguenay River, and at various 
places in Canada and in northern New York. His earliest claim 
to recognition as a water-colorist is to be presented at the 
forthcoming exhibition. 


Of picturesque elements existing on every hand 
without limit, those embraced in a view of Jersey City across the 
Morris Canal appear in a picture characterized by some of 
Thomas Moran's best qualities. It is a gray day, showing but 
dimly the New York Post-Office and other great buildings of 
that quarter across the North River. But the poetry of the air 
makes itself felt along that artificial water-course, about the 
depots beyond, and among those common scenes of commercial 
industry in a manner which the artist has perhaps never so 
forcibly realized before. The picture will probably be seen in 
the spring exhibition. 





A work of historical importance has recently 
been undertaken by Mr. Reinhart, the subject being the ‘‘ Entry 
of General Greene into Charleston” after the Revolution. It 
has reached the form of the sketch in black and white, showing 
the mounted hero and the enthusiastic groups of the street. A 
portrait of Chief Justice Manning, of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, has just been completed by this artist, to be placed in 
the University of North Carolina, the alma mater of the Judge. 





S. R. Gifford has recently painted a view of the 
Matterhorn, with the track of a past glacier winding through the 
foreground to a chasm; however, neither the pathway nor the 
Matterhorn itself is any thing except an objective point about 
which to wind a dream of light and color. 





After contemplating Mr. Gifford’s picture, the 
readiest way to the real world again will be found at the studio 
of J. G. Brown, where this artist's ‘‘ Noon at the Docks” is fast 
approaching completion. For here is something real, American, 
and sturdy at once. At the left a Hudson River barge, loaded 
with hay, touches the pier, and at the right a vessel trading to 
Australia waits for lading. A dray horse stands patiently at this 
corner, while the group of toilers rest in the foreground against 
sundry cotton bales and casks, after having partaken of their 
luncheon. All the men are of pronounced American types, even 
to the slouchy negro leaning on a hogshead with a pipe in his 
mouth. There are two who have fallen asleep ; but the foremost 
group listen with some animation to a manin a red shirt, who 
lifts his arms, bared to the elbows, enforcing the clumsy 
eloquence which holds his audience, and which probably touches 
some subject discussed in the newspaper laid down beside him. 
Nothing real is shunned by the artist in this representation of 
life in its toil and hardness. 





Mr. Shirlaw has painted a corn-husking which is 
likely to prove one of the strongest works of the year. It is half 
realistic, half poetic, with a breezy atmosphere and buoyant life, 
but viewed in the poet's light that ‘‘ never was on sea or land.” 





BOSTON NOTES. 

The idea that is just now prominent in progressive 
minds is the formation of a new club, exclusively for artists. 
The Boston Art Club originally included only professional 
artists, but was obliged to open its doors wider in order to 


sustain itself, and now it has but a small proportion of artist 
members. 





Boston artists are proverbially of a genial dis- 
position, and fraternize well among themselves, There already 
exists the famous Saturday Evening Club (meeting at the studios 
of members for a social ‘‘ bread-and-cheese” once a month), of 
which the late Mr. Hunt was the most brilliant member, and 


before which he exhibited for the first time his sketches and 
studies for the Albany frescoes. Many of the principal artists 
belong to this club, to which ladies are also admitted. There 
are several smaller clubs too, and still an element asking for 
more. 





Such an organization as the Tile Club has been 
suggested, but the popular voice is for renewing the ashes of 
that famed organization of the old days of art in the city, the 
celebrated ‘‘ Allston Club,” composed of members whose sym- 
pathies were with certain peculiarities of style. It was in the 
Bohemian days of artist life, and the enthusiastic members of 
this eccentric club went about as they pleased in the world. 
Among other things that the club accomplished was the importa- 
tion from Paris of the celebrated wood interior by Courbet, now 
in possession of Henry Sayles, and on exhibition at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. But the Allston Club luxuriated beyond its 
means, and fell. 





The Boston Art Club has outgrown the real, 
social element, though its monthly dinners are of the most en- 
ioyable order, and it is becoming rapidly aristocratic in its 
notions. The necessity of moving soon from its present locality 
has brought the subject of new quarters before the members. 
Nearly all are in favor of some decided and permanent abode, 
with full facilities for exhibition, and some are even found who 
are eagerly demanding such perfections as restaurant, studios, 
and reception halls in the new building, compelling such an 
increase ot fees that artists would at last be thoroughly ostracized. 





The Boston architects have an interesting and 
popular club, and the new association formed by art students a 
year ago, though vexed by occasional indiscretions, is already 
popular, social, and helpful. 





Another venture in the line of an artists’ club is 
the Draughtsmen’s and Artists’ Association, Geo. F. Hammond, 
a Boston architect, has been chiefly instrumental in forming this 
club, to comprise all styles of artist-draughtsmen and students, 
giving them the advantages of an evening class in charcoal 
drawing from life, and a reading-room supplied with all the 
technical English literature of the day. 





The people of Boston could hardly let the statue- 
subject drop, but availed themselves of every opportunity to 
point a finger at Wendell Phillips for his tirade. One by one 
each individual statue found a champion, and the only exception 
which Mr. Phillips made has been flatly denounced. 





French's bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson has been 
sent, in plaster, to Florence, to be put into marble. It will be 
returned early in the spring. 





William Willard’s portrait of the late Wm. M. 
Hunt is pronounced the best likeness of him ever put upon 
canvas, 





Walter M. Brackett, the fish painter, recently 
completed a work that popular enthusiasm declares to be his 
masterpiece, and his studio was so overrun with visitors that he 
was obliged to place the picture in a public window. It is upon 
an order from Mr. Habersham, of Savannah, a veteran angler, 
and represents a salmon of thirty pounds, life-size, and forty-one 
inches long upon the canvas. 





J. W. Champney is the name of the Boston 
artist invited to fill the chair of art-anatomy in the National 
Academy, New York.—Hoeslin, who lately sold his ‘‘ Refor- 
mation"’ to the city of Munich, is a native of Boston. Selinger, 
who a few months ago returned from Munich, has developed 
during his study there a bold, strong touch. 





CINCINNATI NOTES, 
Thomas S. Noble, who of late years has exhibited 
but little, principally because of his duties as Principal of the 


School of Design, is at work upon a large canvas of a river scene, 
a party upon a raft, afloat. 





John Dunsmore, who has lately returned to Cin- 
cinnati from Paris, was a pupil of Couture, and was with him 
when he died. He has lately made a fine etching of Couture's 
head, and his reminiscences of him in a book now under way 
promise to be very interesting. 





The lately formed Cincinnati Etching Club has 
met successively at the residence of George McLaughlin, the 
art connoisseur, at the studio of Mr. Farny, and at the Exposition 
Building. Some good work has been turned out, notably by 
Mr. Farny and Miss Lord, who is illustrating for Scribner. 
Before each meeting an announcement, etched by one of the 
club, is mailed; the drawing and biting are usually done out- 
side, but proofs of the plates are taken at the meetings. The 
interest has spread beyond the club, and Cincinnati artists are 
combining to make the trade in copperplates a brisk one. 





Among those who are doing good work in draw- 
ing and painting are the members of the Sunday Sketch Club, 
composed largely of workers at designing during the week, who 
consecrate a half of their day of rest to the study of color. They 
are encouraged by older artists, who drop in and paint with them 
occasionally as well as criticise their work. The subject chosen, 
such as ‘‘ Lost,"’ ‘‘ Abandoned,” or whatever may be agreed on, 
yields interesting and sometimes comicai results. 








BROAD swath of demarcation, 
cut by the scythe of civil war, 
separates ‘‘old’’ from ‘* new”’ 
Satsuma faience. This division 
is not a mathematical abstrac- 
tion having no width or tangi- 
bility, but is almost a gulf in 
which time, methods, individu- 
als, localities, and even nationality, enter as elements 
of demarcation. Though old Satsuma is now numer- 
ously and vigorously imitated at Yokohama, Tokio, and 
in Kagoshima and its villages, yet nevertheless, to the 
trained eye, it remains inimitable. Being a distinct 
thing of the past, it is likely to have no successful com- 
petitor with the connoisseur. The owner of a bit of 
old Satsuma possesses a treasure whose historic and 
zsthetic value has not, since 1868, been approached 
in Japanese ceramics. 

The reasons which lie at the foundation of what may 
seem to the reader rather sweeping statements, will be 
patent after a survey of the story of Satsuma faience 
past and present. Our narration will clearly show that 
what is now mainly a commendable industry was a 
jealously guarded art prior to 1868 ; and that in this, as 
in many of their first artistic products, the canny island- 
ers, whose genius is not in invention but in improve- 
ment, learned from their peninsular neighbors, the Co- 
reans. 

It was a humiliation to the spirits of the victorious 
Japanese generals in Corea, who had faced and humbled 
the proud hosts of the Ming emperors of China, to be 
recalled in the very hour of victory. After the famous 
siege of Urusan castle, which lasted a whole year, the 
Japanese fought their way out ; and, meeting the allied 
Corean and Chinese armies, left ten thousand of their 
enemies dead on the field. Yet even while the cry 
* On to Peking’ was lifted, the Japanese Napoleon, Tai- 
ko, dying in Kioto, uttered as his death-bed words, 
** Call back my army from Corea.’’ The order must 
be obeyed, and Shimadzu Yoshihiro, the feudal lord of 
Satsuma, wishing to bring back some token or trophy 
of the campaign, took over with him to Japan, in 1597, 
over twenty families of Corean potters ; or, as the Co- 
reans would say, over twenty “‘ hats,’’ that imposing 
article—resembling a flower-pot set on a tambourine— 
being the exclusive property and ornament of the Co- 
rean paterfamilias. In friendly rivalry, the daimio of 
Hizen also took back a small colony of the same craft 
whom he settled at Arita. The Satsuma chief located 
the captive potters at his capital city Kagoshima and in 
four villages within his principality. In 1603, seven- 
teen families of the exiles were located at Tsuboya, a 
village in the sweet-potato region, on the high road 
leading from Kagoshima, distant twelve miles from the 
city. The descendants of these seventeen families still 
live at Tsuboya, and number about 1500 souls ; though 
only twelve families make pottery. Out of their twelve 
kilns, only three are used for fine work. Thirty persons 
are employed on the better work, and two hundred 
about the kilns in which the coarse ware is fired. They 
bear their family names, though the women have Jap- 
anese personal names. From two of these families, 
Boku and Kin, sprang in succession the discoverer of 
the clay and the artist-founder of the school of Satsuma 
decorators. 

Several other villages aie also peopled by the posterity 
of the Corean immigrants of 1597. Until 1868, the 
Coreans kept apart from the Japanese, preserving the 
national dress, manners, and in many cases their lan- 
guage. This was not only allowed but encouraged by 
the daimios of the House of Shimadzu, who forbade them 
to do otherwise. The object of their masters was to 
keep alive the tokens of ancestral prowess in Corea, and 
to preserve their art and products unique. None of the 





finer ware made by them was ever allowed to get into 
the hands of merchants or appear publicly for sale in 
the shops. 











During the life of the original captives, the only ware 
made by them was a coarse pottery with dark-colored 
glaze, made from the clay dug from the hills in the vi- 
cinity of their villages. The articles made were such as 
are used in Japan for tea-pots, pipkins, and the huge 
jars in which, air-tight and jealously covered, the Jap- 
anese shopkeeper preserves the aroma of the tea-leaf. 
Very unlike is the American shopkeeper’s method of 
uncovered boxes and bins, from which the precious 
aroma exhales and goes to waste. Nearly all the first 
Satsuma wares, in shape, size, and model, were patterns 
of what may be seen in either Corean or Japanese 
households. 

In the second generation, a man of the third family 
(Boku) in the list of the seventeen settled at Tsuboya 
began the search for finer clay than had yet been used. 
This man, Boku Teiyu, 
some time during the chronological period Kuanyei 
(1624-1644), under the reign of the 110th mikado, the 
empress Miojo, discovered white clay at Ibusuki, about 


His quest issued in discovery. 


forty-five miles south of his village; while at the same 
time the proper material for glazing, in the shape of 
white quartz sand, was found in a mountain at Kaseda, 
twenty-five miles south. After various trials and ex- 
periments, very fine white faience ware was produced 
and presented to the daimio. From this period dates 
the Satsuma white crackled ware which the Japanese 
called ‘* hibiki-dé’’ or ‘* snake-skin’’ pottery. This 
crackle is caused by opening the kilns after the seventy- 
two hours’ firing, and while still hot. The cold air en- 
After twenty-four 


hours more the faience, yet warm to the bare hand, is 


tering makes the glaze crackle. 


taken out, and the crackling still continues a little. Un 
like the crackle ware of Hizen, the Satsuma faience is 
not rubbed with charcoal to blacken the pore-lines. 
About one third of all the baking is cracked even to 
splitting, overdone or underdone, so that this amount 
is entirely lost or sold very cheaply. Of the extreme- 
ly fine sort, such as the daimios of the Shimadzu family 
thought worthy to present to the nobles at Kioto, to the 
Tycoon at Yedo, or to fellow-daimios, or to put in the 
dowry of their daughters, probably not one out of five 
pieces of moulded biscuit passed safely all the risks of 
the potters and through the three ordeals of fire. 
Thus far neither had 
used on the white ware, and for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years color was only sparingly applied. Yet 
during this period—1644-1794—were produced those 
bowls, plates, and cups on which is seen little pigment 


color nor decoration been 


but heavy gilding, crusts of unburnished gold, and fin- 
est tracing in dull gold, with small and often single 
but exceedingly spirited representations of fish, insects, 
vermin, tortoises, cranes, with an occasional Buddhist 
portrait or subject. Some of the very oldest of the 
specimens I have seen were mace simply of the soft 
white Ibusuki material, almost like pipe-clay, with an 
uncrackled glaze and full of air-holes, from which the 
best ware of a later period is free. Some of the bowls 
had white and others the common brown or black 
glaze, but even these were in some cases heavily crusted 
with gold. Others had large masses of gay color, often 
monochrome, or with closely-imitated leaf, insect, and 
shell colors. 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Satsuma ware in 
this country was that until lately owned by Mr. J. M. 
Crapo, of Albany, and dispersed at auction in New York 
last spring. 

It is the prevalent impression that the Corean potters 
entered Satsuma with a highly developed knowledge of 
decorative art. I venture to doubt this statement, since 
the facts seem to me to be against it. Certain it is that 
the first generation of native Coreans produced no dec- 
orated ware whatever, and equally certain it is that 
figure, landscape, and ‘‘ nishiki’’ painting were learned 
in Kioto. The mechanical excellence and invention are 
due to the Coreans; but I believe from the first the 
gold and coloring of the Satsuma ware were applied by 
Japanese painters, or at least by Japanese artists and 
Coreans. This much is certain, that those who deco- 
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rated the Satsuma ware, whether Japanese or Coreans, 
learned the rudiments of their craft and studied faith- 
fully, as we shall see, as pupils in the Kioto school of 
decorative artists, which was very probably founded by 
Coreans at the mikado’s capital, even before the time 
of Taiko, who flourished 1573-1597. So famous had this 
school of decorative artists become in the eighteenth 
century that between 1790 and 1800 the daimio of Sate 
suma chose out two men 
and sent them to study in Kioto, with the especial ob- 
ject of learning the style called ** bro- 
cade”’ painting. This style consists in painting on por- 


from his skilled craftsmen 


‘ 


* nishiki’’ or 


celain, in vitrifiable pigments, set figures, geometric de- 
signs, and “* arabesques’’ in gorgeous colors and gold, 
imitating the harmonies and contrasts of color, and the 
sheen of metals, of the resplendent brocade in which 
the mikado’s courtiers formerly clothed themselves. 
The two men chosen and sent by Shimadzu to Kioto 
were the Corean potter named Kin Zenkai and a Jap- 
anese artist named Kuwabara Juzaémon, who lived at 
the village of Kajiki. 


shiki’’ style of decoration, which had been long used in 


In Kioto they learned the ‘* ni- 


water colors on silk and paper, and which was now, on 
their return to Satsuma, applied to porcelain in vitrifi- 
able pigments. They also studied (human) figure paint- 
ing, mainly in Buddhist and native mythological sub- 
jects. 

It is quite possible for the writer to be mistaken, but 
from some knowledge of Corean as well as Japanese 
sacred art and method of treatment, he has sometimes 
felt almost able to separate the work of Corean fingers 
the 
This remark applies of course al- 


and imagination from that of purely Japanese 
workers in Satsuma. 
most entirely to historical and sacred subjects. 
the 
dates the production of those larger pieces, especially 


Only from the opening of nineteenth century 
‘ clove-boilers’’ and incense-burners, highly decorated 
and gilded, from which Satsuma ware has won so much 
renown. From about 1840 to 1860, vases of moderate 
size, and a few larger specimens, in various forms were 
made. The little colony of artists and artisans to whom 
were entrusted these masterpieces was, after the return 
of the founders of the school from Kioto, located at the 
village of Tatsuno, They numbered only twenty men 
in all, not including their families. There, regardless of 
expense, time, or trouble, without any thought of profit 
or loss, but solely with the motive of artistic pride, pot- 
ter and painter wrought in rivalry together to make 
works of art that should win first admiration from their 
lords and masters of the almost princely house of Shi- 
madzu, and then shine on the “ dai’’ of the parlors, 
or be treasured in the fire-proofs of Tycoon, fellow- 
daimios, or nobles of the mikado's court of Kioto, the 
Japanese capital, to whom they came as rare presents 
from the proud house of Shimadzu. 

Proud we may well call the Shimadzu daimios, since 
even the envoys of the Yedo usurpers, the Tokugawa 
Tycoons, might stand at the border, but never cross 
Thou- 
sands of Japanese gentlemen never saw old Satsuma 


the frontiers of the principality of Satsuma. 


ware until they saw it in Europe and America, since it 
into 
Satsuma was rarely granted to the retainers of other 


was never sold or publicly bartered. Entrance 
daimios. 
‘ But why is old Satsuma ware a thing of the past 
and inimitable ?”’ 
The reason is that the feudal system has been utterly 


the reader may ask, 


destroyed. 
the Shimadzu daimios, who are now only nobles with- 


The potters are no longer the subjects of 


out power and gentlemen without revenue, save as the 
government dispenses. Potters and daimios are equal- 
ly subjects of the mikado, The Corears, once isolated, 
are now melted in the mass of the Japanese people, and 
artists and master potters are scattered. As early as 
1860, Satsuma began to lead the revolutionary move- 
ments which led to civil war, and patronage to the pot- 
ters and artists ceased. After the smoke of the bom- 
bardment of Kagoshima by British ships cleared away, 
in 1863, the daimios left off making art work in clay, and 


spent all their spare dollars for rifles, cotton-spinning 
machinery, and modern inventions, besides footing the 
school bills of those boys sent to America and Europe, 
who now, as cabinet ministers, rule Japan. The artists 
scattered. Some are now at Ozaka, some at Tokio. 
The Coreans took to making clay stoves and Roman 
Catholic images of the Virgin; while com- 
panies of decayed gentry or ex-soldiers who 
had cast away their swords were organized 
to produce new Satsuma ware for profit. At 
present almost all Satsuma ware is moulded 
and baked, as of yore, in the various villages 
in Satsuma, but it is all painted at Kagoshi- 
ma, Ozaka, or Tokio. Most of it, and indeed 
the finest pieces, are painted at Asakusa, in 
Tokio. 

There is still a little ‘‘ nishiki’’ ware made 
at the old seats of art and cunning, but the 
bulk of what is produced in Satsuma now is 
painted white or buff crackled ware, made in 
quantity and by entirely different persons, 
and with a different motive ; but “‘ old Sat- 
suma’”’ is gone. Only a careful study will 
show the distinguishing excellence of the old 
ware. Its delicacy of drawing, its subdued 
harmony of color, and its richness of /Aéck 
gilding and tracings in thick dull gold may 
be known at once. Nevertheless, exquisite 
pieces of modern faience come to us which 
are worthy of a place in the homes of taste, 
or even on the shelves of collectors. It is, 
however, next to impossible for the average 
ceramist to tell whether the ‘‘ Satsuma ware’”’ 
offered him is not made in some other pro- 
vince and painted at some one of the large 
cities, for the once characteristic schools of Japan- 
ese decoration are now broken up. 

WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 


THE CHINA OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS, 


% 
MANY years before the present china craze swept 
across our land, I was the proud possessor of several 
pieces of ‘‘ old blue’’ and other decorated wares, some 


belonging to the family, others presented as mementoes: 


by friends, for even then I preferred a bit of old-time 
china to any other gift. During the past six or eight 
years I have passed my summers in the mountain re- 
gions of Virginia and West Virginia ; sometimes at one 
of the many mineral spring resorts; sometimes at a 
dear old farm-house in the loveliest valley in America. 
In places like these, and among old families in Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, I have made an interesting col- 
lection, from which I select the best and oldest exam- 
ples for illustration in these pages, beginning with the 
“‘ old blue,’’ and giving brief notes of interest concern- 
ing them, together with such marks and monograms as 
are found upon the pieces. 

It is well known by all lovers of Ceramic wares 
that blue is, and ever has been, the most popular 
of all colors, even in China and Japan, where the 
most beautiful of all porcelain is made. When 
cobalt blue was first introduced into China the 
Emperor Ming was so delighted with it, that every 
shade of this blue was produced for his pleasure. 
At last the workmen br6ught out the peculiar 
shade of ‘the sky after a shower,”’ 
Ming’s name was given, and which is still pro- 
duced in China and Japan. 

Old Holland Delft ware had much blue in its 
coloring, but it was neither rich nor brilliant ; and 
it was not earlier than 1753 or 1754, that the bril- 
liant blue was discovered which has since been 
used so extensively in the Staffordshire, Worces- 
ter, and Liverpool factories of England, at Hochst 
in Germany, and in other places on the continent. 
It is true that this color was used by the ancient 
Egyptians in decorating their jugs and cinerary 
wares of stone and glass, but it was not understood 
among moderns until the Dutch stoneware and Delft 
were so colored. 

The first example (Fig. 1) is of rather modern date, 
and was procured from an old German lady in Shenan- 
doah County, Virginia, who formerly resided in Penn- 
sylvania. The decoration represents ‘‘ The Landing of 
Lafayette at Castle Garden in 1824.’’ I have heard 
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MARKS: “B’”’ (IMPRESSED) AND ‘* MALO’ 
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of two other pieces of this kind, but have seen none 
illustrated. It was quite customary in those days for 
Americans to order certain subjects and designs upon 
Staffordshire and Liverpool wares. This is one of the 
most elegant examples of English ware with an Ameri- 
can subject. It is marked ‘‘ Warranted Staffordshire, 





Fic. 1.—LAFAYETTE PLATE. 


MARK: ‘WARRANTED STAFFORDSHIRE, CLEWS” (IMPRESSED). 


Clews,”’ has a brilliant glaze, and is of the deepest, 
darkest blue. The German lady had in her youth a full 
dinner-set of this ware. 1 met a gentleman in Virginia 
who owns much blue ware, and who said that he for- 
merly had a dark blue bowl, illustrating the ‘‘ Sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown.’’ Fancy the feelings 
of an Englishman of seventy or eighty years ago, upon 
receiving an order like that ! 

The second illustration (Fig. 2) represents a large 
soup tureen of exquisite form, with great blue flowers 
covering its sides, and also decorating its interior. It 
is of ironstone ware, and decorated thickly under the 
glaze, so that the colors in firing have melted and run 
into the white, giving a translucent edge to the figures. 
The cover, which was very high, and of a rounded 
pyramidal form, .is unfortunately destroyed. This 
beautiful piece is from a lady belonging to one of the 
oldest families at the capital. The color of the decora- 
tion is a brilliant blue. 

The third illustration (Fig. 3) shows a quaint old In- 
dia saucer, almost like a bowl in depth, and beautifully 
decorated in blue, with bands of gold around the cen- 
tral picture and the outer edge. I had it from a Vir- 
ginia lady of seventy-seven, and it had belonged to her 
ancestors. The simple mark in gold upon the bottom 





FIG. 2.—SOUP TUREEN. 


WREATH. 


tells no story, as is often the case with Oriental pieces. 
This lady’s sister, over eighty years old, has a large 
bowl, which belonged to her grandmother, of Canton 
china, in blue and white, with the quaintest figures. 
The fourth example (Fig. 4) is an exceedingly odd old 
blue sugar- bowl, said by the family who owned it to 
have been brought from Germany in 1752. But, as 
this ware was not made until some years later, it is 


presumable that a few years have been added to its age 
by traditional family history. It is possibly Hochst 
ware, as I have a piece of like character which was 
made at that place, and bears the Hochst wheel on 
the bottom. This is of the darkest and richest blue, 
and possesses a brilliant glaze. The straight cloth 
*‘ pelisse,’” and tall beaver hat upon the 
woman’s figure, indicate great age. 

Blue has been highly esteemed in Germany 
since this ware was first made, and one of 
the most exquisite of all blues in pottery is 
the ‘‘ Saxony blue’’ invented in that pro- 
vince. 

The mug (Fig. 5) is more than a century 
old. It is of the finest white porcelain, deco- 
rated in rich blue with the arms of the Jeffrey 
family, which traces its ancestry to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet of Anjou, who was the founder 
of the royal Plantagenet family of England. 
The present possessor of the mug is Alex- 
ander Jeffrey of Kentucky, whose wife, Mrs. 
Rosa Vertner Jeffrey, is descended, on her 
mother’s side, from a brother of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, of England. The mug has no 
mark, but the peculiarity of the handle, 
formed of two rolls of paste twisted into one, 
goes to prove its age. Mrs. D. C. Forney, 
of Washington, has a very old creamer, with 
a similar handle, the only other one I have 


seen. This mug is cherished by the family 
of Mr. Jeffrey as a valued heirloom. 

Mary E. NEALY. 
AN ARTISTIC DINNER SET. 


THEODORE R. DAVIS, of the staff of Harper Broth- 
ers, has returned from a furlough of six months, which 
he devoted to making the designs of a dinner set for 
President Hayes, which is now being manufactured at 
Limoges by Haviland & Co. Mr. Davis made special 
designs for each piece, and both the shapes and the 
decorations are of the boldest 
elicited much praise, here and in Europe, from those 
who have seen them. These designs painted in water 
colors and placed end to end would make a band sixty- 
three feet long. American fish, game, and fruits deco- 
rate the plates and dishes for the various courses. 

The fish dish is rectangular, with corners cut off and 
gilded. The principal object shown on it is a shad, the 
king of American fishes, to which the effect of motion is 
given by the action of the tail. The water is greenish, 
tinted with light blue and obscured by a few seaweeds 
and aquatic fungi. Over the whole dish is a gold gill- 
net, against which the shad is struggling. A slight 
wound in his left gill tinges the water with a little 
streak of red which gradually fades out. 

One of the most striking soup plates represents Amer- 
ican soup in the fifteenth century. In the distance is a 
stream falling over a flat ledge of rock. On the 
bank of the stream, near the foreground, is seated 
an Indian, very carefully drawn, with his pipe and 
his arrow-case covered with spotted deerskin. 
Between him and the carcass of a deer is a “‘ pot- 
hole,” in which he is making his soup. A gentle 
spray rising from the waterfall, a light rainbow, 
and the steam from the pot-hole give to the dis- 
tance a great depth, which is increased by the 
curling smoke of the fire, where the Indian heated 
the stones he threw into his soup to make it boil. 
The fire, nevertheless, does not appear on the 
plate. Another soup plate represents a green turtle 
crawling about between the ribs of an old wreck. 
A gold moon lights up the scene, which is orna- 
mented with sea plants and corals, but what adds 
the most artistic touch to the whole is the phos- 
phorescence of the water as it dashes against the 
wreck and the rocks. 

The platter for the game service, about fifteen by 
twenty inches in size, represents a piece of birch 
bark just peeled off and slightly curled up at the ends, 
showing the rich red lining. In the centre stands the 
American wild turkey, with his red legs and magnificent 
plumage. The ground is just covered with the first 
fall of snow, and the sun setting at the low horizon 
lights up the bird so that some of the brilliant colors of 
his feathers are reflected in the snow, while at the 
same time the snow’s white glare shows on the bird's 
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breast. One of the plates of this set represents deer- 
shooting with a jack-light ; another shows a quail’s 
nest in a snow-bank, no white color being used, for by 
a clever ‘arrangement of shadows, the white porcelain 
assumes the needed aspect. Still another represents a 
praifie-Hen in full flight. 

The dessert plates are of a slightly humorous char- 
acter. Instead of being perfectly round they take 
the form of the outline of an apple. 
pears a rock ; near it a battered tin can filled with 
huckleberries is turned over and the fruit scattered 


On one ap- 


on the ground ; close by are the battered cover and 
picking-cup and the dilapidated hat of the picker, 
who has evidently taken to flight suddenly, for at a 
short distance two cubs and a big bear are making 
free with the gathered fruit. A huckleberry plant 
and a twig of blackberry crossing the plate producx 


a good decorative effect. FREDERIC VORS. 
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serious of life Cincinnati 
Some of the most beautiful work ever 


THE business in is 
ceramic art. 
done here was on exhibition last month, at the Art 
Museum rooms in Music Hall. The work of Mrs. 
E. A. Plimpton has been referred to in your col- 
umns, but her latest efforts surpass in beauty any 
thing she had previously achieved. This work is 
really a ceramic invention, the vases to which I 
refer being all, or nearly all, in the native red Ohio 
clay, which, after firing, is a warm brown. Two 
of these vases are decorated in white clays. On one is 
a twining morning-glory vine with leaves and blossoms. 
This is encircled with a spray of dogwood blossoms on 
one side, with the fine starry flowers wrought out with 
such natural feathery grace that one almest involun- 
tarily bends to catch the faint wild-wood fragrance. 
The other spray is of the ragged wild daisies whose 
leaves are half blown away by the wind. The com- 
panion vase to this has clinging ivy spirals clambering 


over it. One of these vases is in incised work on a claret 
ground. Another is ornamented in swaying meadow- 


grasses that blossom into starry-eyed flowers at the top 
of each blade of grass. This ornamentation is wrought 
out in the whites and browns and intermediate shadings 
in an exquisite manner. On one vase is a landscape, 
evidently a Mexican scene, modeied in the clays with 
as firm a touch as if done with crayons. The details of 
foliage and figure are worked out with rare delicacy, and 
it seems hardiy possible that these faint hints of color 
are simply blendings of clay with no help from paints. 

Two little match-safes, in the soft brown of the red 
clay, are ornamented, one with a stork craning his neck 
against bent reed grasses, and the other with two finely 
outlined figures in light relief. The originality in Mrs. 
Plimpton’s work gives it an inherent interest that can- 
not be felt in work of a more general character. It is 
entirely unique in ceramic art. Mrs. Plimpton also 
showed a lovely Limoges vase of changeful, iridescent 
olive-greens and browns with a spray of roses against 
the shimmering background. 





FIG. 4.—SUGAR BOWI.. 


NO MARK. PROBABLY HOCHST, 


There was likewise exhibited a plaque, done by Mrs. 
Keenan, the accomplished teacher of water-colors at 
the Art Museum, that showed a lovely night-blooming 
cereus, fine in drawing and true in color. A salad- 
bowl, also by Mrs. Keenan, of the cream-colored clay, 
is painted with a wreath of woodbine with leaves and 
berries. An exquisite vase of Greek shape shows 
the wild blackberry in leaves and blossoms against a 
brilliant blue ground. 


The finest work in Limoges yet achieved in Cincin- 
nati is that of Mrs. Wm. Dodd of Mt. Auburn. A 
plaque of hers shows a walk winding into the distance, 


guarded by sentinel rows of overarching elms. The 
perspective of this is of remarkable excellence. A _pil- 


grim vase of the cream-tinted clay, with an exquisite 
spray of app-e-blossoms in alto relievo flung across the 
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MARK: TWO PARALLEL LINES IN GOLD, ONE CURLED LIKE A 


side, shows half-blown buds and leaves half fluttering 
down. Two other vases show winter and summer in 
landscapes whose fidelity to nature seems that of brush 
and canvas. 

There is an art pottery manufactory here which 
somehow reminds one of the studio of Peter Paul Ru- 
bens, who had such an organizing power, combined 
with his purely-artistic ability, that his studio was al- 
most a manufactory of paintings. ‘This is the working 
J. Wheatley, who, with Mrs. Dodd, Miss 
Mr. 


Valentine, is turning out those quantities of art pottery 


studio of T. 
Agnes Pitman, Miss Hickman, Mr. Rettig, and 


that are sent from here by the barrel to fill the orders 
of Tiffany, Collamore, and Covell, of New York. It is a 
matter of much interest to go, in the heart of America, 
into such a place of work as this. You fancy yourself 
in the mysterious potteries of some far, foreign city. 
In Mr. Wheatley’s studio, up-stairs, tiers of shelves 
cover two sides of the room, and each shelf is filled with 
pottery in various decorative designs. ‘This is exclu- 

On of the 
One of these shows the face of ‘ 


several 


Eli 


sively Limoges. one side room 
plaques hang. 
Perkins,’’ another that of Mme. Bonaparte. 
Improvised tables and easels are grouped about 
where the artists are painting. Vases and plaques in 
all stages of completion stand about the room, retire 
meekly into corners, or offer their vacant necks to hold 
the brushes of some busy artist. ‘Test palettes which 
show the spectrum of colors that stand firing lie about 
Pencilled designs, water-color illustra- 
It 


is at once impressed upon you that here art is the seri- 


here and there. 
tions, fragmentary sketches, are scattered about. 
ous business of life. The hospitality extended fasci- 
nates one as Calypso did Ulysses. One might enter, 
perhaps, a little timidly, for, unlike wisdom, art does 
not cry aloud in the market-place, and one may hesi- 
But the 
charming cordiality with which he is greeted is quite as 


tate in presenting himself to her votaries. 


fine in its way as the art work he comes to see, 
Aside from this upper studio, there are subterranean 
regions to which some one obligingly conducts you, and 


as you go down the flights of stairs you wonder if you’ 


are in Rome and going to the catacombs. Arriving 
where the art pottery is stored, you find on shelves 
great piles of plaques painted for firing and waiting 
their turn at the kiln. 
ready for the heat which shall bring their colors out. 
The amateur artist takes them up tenderly and handles 
In some dim cobwebbed corner he 


Rows upon rows of vases are 


them with care. 
shows you a great plaque that cracked in the firing. 
He holds it up mournfully, as if sure of your sympathy, 
and although its future use is a matter inscrutable to 
the ordinary and unceramic mind, he consigns it again 
to a safe cobwebbed corner. 

Down there in those ceramic catacombs the young 
artist grows confidential and pours into your sympa- 
thetic heart a tale of two companion vases that were 
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painted before they had the guide of the test palette, and 
whose colors suffered a change which condemned them 
to eternal obscurity. The total depravity of inanimate 
things visits even ceramics. 

Time and space would fail for any detailed descrip- 
tion of the work. The quantity turned out is immense. 
The artists paint on the biscuit, from their own de- 

signs, fire, dip it in the glaze, and burn for the last 

time. The quality of the work is constantly im- 
proving. The artists only claim for it the experi- 
mental merit of amateur work, yet the fact that it is 
bought and paid for by such houses as Tiffany's, 
Collamore’s, and Sypher’s proves there is real merit 
it. 
perfection. 


in These amateur artists claim no degree of 
They are working and studying togeth- 
er, 2nd constantly developing new ideas and evolv- 


ing truer ideals. LILIAN WHITING, 


DAVID HAVILAND. 


THE ceramic art has lost one of its chief promo- 
ters in modern times by the recent death of David 
of 
firm of Haviland & Co,, Limoges, France. He was 
born in Westchester County, N. Y., March 4th, 
About 1836 he 


his brother as the 


Haviland, the senior partner and founder the 


1814, of Quaker parents. estab- 


lished himself in business with 
junior partner of the firm of D. G. & D. Haviland, 
of 


changed to French porcelain, on account of its su- 


importers English earthenware. They soon 

periority, and David Haviland went abroad in 1840 
to establish a manufactory in France. He visited Paris 
and afterward Forcy, but finally established himself in 
1842 at Limoges, the only place where good kaolin is 
to be found in France. 


then hardly obtained a footing, and Mr. Haviland was 


The industry of porcelain had 


obliged to manufacture everything connected with the 
However, the undertaking did not prove too 
He be- 


work, 
formidable for his energy and perseverance. 
gan to make shapes, and employed four professors to 
educate 200 pupils, as no good painters were then to be 
found in the place. With the increase of the business 
many improvements were made, so that a great part of 
the modern process of manufacturing and decorating 


this kind of ware originated with his firm. The Havi- 
land faience, described and illustrated in THE AR‘ 
AMATEUR for last June, is produced at the Auteuil 


branch factory, it being impossible to secure at any dis- 
tance from Parts artists of sufficient reputation to paint 
this ware. 

The influence of the manufactory at Limoges upon 
Mr. Haviland did all in 


his power to improve the condition of the laboring 


the town has been very great. 


classes there, and in his own home he introduced all 
the comforts of wealth, together with the adornments of 
French taste. He became thoroughly French in his 
feelings during his residence of nearly forty years in the 
country, but never ceased to extend a hearty welcome 
to all friends that came to him from his native land. 
In Limoges he was probably better known than any 
His factory is in the centre of the 


There are nine 


other private person, 
city, and covers three acres of ground. 
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NO MARK. FINE PORCELAIN. 
double kilns for porcelain, twenty-one muffles for fixing 
the decorations, and about 1200 persons are gontin- 
ually employed. At the last Paris Exhibition there 
were many imitations of his goods, at least twenty being 
noticed ; but it is said that none of them could compete 
with the original, either in artistic merit or in the beauty 
and purity of the enamels. In the imitations lead is 
used as a chief ingredient in the glaze, and this gives 
a dull appearance to the colors. 
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A TALK ABOUT FANS. 

It would be a diffi- 
cult task to follow 
back the history of 
the fan to its origin. 
Jenyns, the poet, in 
his idyl on the fan, 
ascribes its invention 
to the Arcadians ; but 
this is a mere poetical 
fiction, and the fan is 
evidently as old as the 
earliest vestiges of 
civilization. Leaves 
were naturally first 
used to agitate the air, 
and Nature has gifted 
the regions where fans 
were the most neces- 
sary with such plants 
as the lotos, the palm, 
the banana, and many 
others, the leaves of which make an excellent sub- 
stitute for the more ornamental and elaborate article 
which nevertheless soon makes its appearance in the 
early records of the history of the world. In ancient 
India and Persia fans were used in sacred rites, The 
Sanscrit poets of antiquity describe them, and Indian 
ruins show the forms used, and some of their ornaments. 
In one of the singular poetical effusions of the early 
Persian writers an author relates that King Nila had an 
extremely beautiful daughter whose duty it was con- 
stantly to keep up the sacred fire so as to increase her 
father’s prosperity. She used her fan to animate the 
flame, but it never burned so well as when she would 
blow on it through her delicate lips, for, says the poet, 
“The celestial fire had fallen in love with this young 
girl so admirable to see.”’ 

The bass-reliefs found in the ruins of Nineveh indicate 
in many places the use of fans, and in one found at 
Koyoundjik we even see the swinging fan attached to 
the ceiling. Among the Egyptians, the fan-bearer was 
an important personage, and the fan itself became a 
sort of banner or standard for its owner, and played no 
unimportant part in battles and conflicts. In Greece it 
was considered rather as an article of luxury, and its 





ETRUSCAN FAN, 





fans of that period (350 B.C.) seem not to be real 
leaves, but only made in the same shape. 

The fan made of feathers was much in vogue in 
antiquity, and we give a picture of an Etruscan fan which 
is shown on one of the vases in the Museum of the 
Louvre. Under the name of *‘ flabellum,’’ it was intro- 
duced into Rome, and there again it furmed one of the 
articles assigned to women. Yet in the theatres, and 
at the public baths, men were sometimes fanned by a 
slave known as “‘ flabellifer.”’ 


The folding fan, such as is in general use now, 
originated in Japan, and is said to have been suggested 
by the wing of the bat. It was soon adopted by the 
Chinese, and thence found its way to Europe. In Japan 
and China the fan played an important part in court 
etiquette ; and in private life it denoted the rank and 
social position of the man who carried it. Our 
illustration represents a Japanese fan used by the 
general of an army. The lacquered fans which came 
from China had a great influence on the fan-makers in 





JAPANESE GENERAL’S FAN. 


When Christianity became established, the fan was 
used in the sacred rites, and the celebrant of the mass 
was fanned by two assistants during a part of the ser- 
vice, to keep him cool and prevent flies or other insects 
from touching the host or the chalice. The fan in 
Roman Catholic countries was so closely associated with 
the church that it was only in the early part of the 
twelfth century that women began to use it again. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century the Spaniards used 
large round fans, a fashion which soon spread to France 


FAN PRESENTED TO NINON DE L’ENCLOS. 


use was generally restricted to women. The lotos leaf 
shape was the favorite, and many decorated vases and 
statuettes show us that maidens in those ancient times 
were quite as expert as they are now in the handling of 
that sceptre of coquetry. In those charming figurines 
found at Tanagra, in Boeotia, which was so celebrated 
for the beauty of its women, we find fans in the hands 
of nearly all the little statues that represent with such 
vivacity the bewitching Tanagra blondes. Many of the 


and England. With the period of the Renaissance, the 
luxury of ornamentation, which reached all objects of 
personal attire, did not omit the fan, and some fine 
specimens of work by the most celebrated gold and 
silversmiths of the period are still in existence. Queen 
Elizabeth did more than any other sovereign in Eng- 
land to popularize the fan, and established the rule, 
followed to this day, that a fan is the only present a 
queen can accept from a subject. 


France during the reign of Louis XV., and a coach- 
painter named Martin discovered a very fine varnish 
which would fix on ivory even the lightest water-colors. 
The name of Vernis-Martin was given to the varnish, 
and fans painted or even varnished by him are much 
sought after by collectors. Mother-of-pearl, ivory, tor- 
toise-shell, and metal were used after the sixteenth cen- 
tury for fan mountings. Fans were often ornamented in 
those days with small looking-glasses, eye-glasses, and 
even diminutive spy-glasses inserted where the pin holds 
the ends of the leaves together. Others had 
secret receptacles for letters. During the 
French Revolution fans were used as political 
emblems. 

The fan (illustrated herewith) which belonged 
to Ninon de |l’Enclos was made during the 
reign of Louis XIV., and was given to her by 
Saint Evremond as a token of friendship, this 
fact being recorded by an inscription on the 
back. The sticks are of tortoise-shell, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, and the painting repre- 
sents an episode of the ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered”’ 
of Tasso, where Godefroy de Bouillon is mi- 
raculously cured of a wound. It is now in the 
collection of the Comtesse de Chambrun. 

Celebrated artists of ‘all periods have painted 
fans, and among those of the present day none 
perhaps with more success than Hamon. The 
peculiarly poetical style of his compositions, 
and the grayish tone of coloring he is so fond 
of, are well suited to fan-painting. One of 
our illustrations shows, besides other graceful 
figures, a cupid who is shooting arrows out of a 
catapult made on purpose. 

The figures in the sketch of the “‘ see-saw’’ are well 
grouped, and the design may be of use to any of our 
readers who wish to try their hand on this style of work. 
To paint fans on silk, water-colors ought to be used, 
mixed with a little alum if necessary. Care should be 
taken to employ only washes of transparent colors, for 
if body-color is used, which is often the case, the paint- 
ing will crack and wear off where the silk bends to allow 
the fan to close. 








This article may be very well supplemented by some 
curious details gleaned from a recent entertaining article 
in The Queen. In France, it is said we meet with the 
first satirical fan in Mme. du Barri’s time. The orna- 
mentation of the leaf is in the ordinary style of the 
period—a figure medallion in the centre, cupids on 
clouds, with flowers above ; but, when closed, the fan 
assumes the shape of a washerwoman’s 
illusion to the Marquise’s descent. 

Preceding the Revolution court scenes 


beetle, in 


and royal 


portraits seem to have been favorite subjects for com- 
memorative fans—the marriage of Louis XIV., and the 
portraits of Marie Leczinska, queen of Louis XV., of 
Prince Condé, Comte Artois, of Louis XVI., associated 
with Necker, prominent among them. During the 
Revolution commemorative fans were all the vogue. 
Allusions on fan leaves to the stirring events and promi- 
nent characters of the period are very numerous. The 
taking of the Bastille and incidents connected therewith, 
Republican festivals liberally adorned with the emblems 
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in the centre an oval medallion printed on red, and set 
round with eight portraits of Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, and the royal family. Above the colored 
medallion is the word ‘‘ Jehovah’’ in Hebrew letters, 
with triangle, circle, and glory, and on the side a printed 
copy of the king’s will, dated from the Temple, Decem- 
25th, 1792. The whole is surmounted in large letters 
with the words ‘‘ Testament de Louis XVI., né le 23 
Aotit, 1754, mort le 21 Janvier, 1793.” 

A curious example of hatred of royalty occurs on a 





ALLEGORICAL FAN DESIGN BY HAMON, 


fan representing a court reception, with figures in full 
dress, of the time of Louis XV. The centre figure, 
probably of the king sitting on the throne, is cut out, 
with a corresponding reduction of the number of sticks. 
Fan-leaves of a more commonplace character, ap- 
parently belonging to the same period, commemorate 
favorite singers and their songs, like *‘ Romance de 
Nina, chantée par Mme. Dugazon,’’ ‘‘ La Reconnais- 
sance de Figaro.”’ 

In Napoleonic times the spirit of facetious fan painters 





the deeds and the death of the Duke of Marlborough 
supply copious subjects for facetious fan decoration. 
Addison and Steele, Congreve and Gay, celebrated the 
fans of their period, and many of the 
Hogarth’s *‘ Progresses’’ and the ‘* Marriage a la Mode"’ 
were pirated for fan paintings. 

In 1753 acorrespondent of The Gentleman's Magazine 
enumerates the subjects which were then popular for 


scenes oi 


the embellishment of fans, among them the stories of 
Darby and Joan, Harlequin and Columbine, the Taking 








of Portobello, the Humors of Change Alley, and several 
others. There are also references to printed fans on 
the 


(1741), and of the Excise Agitation (1732), and 
u 


subjects of Carteret’s Motion against Walpole 
also 
respecting fans with songs from the ‘* Beggar's Opera,” 
in Wright's Caricature History of England. In the 
‘* Life of Wolfe’’ it is mentioned that fans were printed 
with the *‘ Taking of Quebec.”’ 

A most curious example described by George Augustus 
Sala was exhibited some twenty years ago at a congress 





and mottoes of ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’’ ‘* Unity 
and Equality,’’ with tricolor ribbons, flags, and revolu- 
tionary couplets, medley crowds dancing and walking in 
the costumes of the Terror period, form favorite subjects 
for fan prints. Portrait medallions of Montagnard and 
Girondist leaders, supported by figures of Fame and 
Liberty, and with verses in their honor, were placed on 
fans used perhaps to cool the deadly atmosphere of 
revolutionary tribunals. 

The Royalists, in return, sported fans with allusions 
to the king’s dismal fate. One among them shows 


HAMON—'‘‘ THE SEE-SAW.”’ 
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appears to have been nipped by the severity of events. 
The highest flight they take terminates in the portrait 
of the great warrior, who probably did not like to have 
his victories trifled with on paltry fans. 

When we turn to England, the number of commemo- 
rative and subject fans, more or less eccentric, seems to 
have been even greater than in France. The reign of 
Queen Anne, when fans were made so large that Sir 
Roger de Coverley declared he would allow the widow 
he courted ‘‘ the profits of a windmill for her fans,’’ is 
tolerably rich in eramples of both kinds ; and especially 


of the Archeological Institute, held at Worcester, re- 
ferring either to the great lottery of 1714, or the equally 
memorable gambling enterprise of 1718. The scene 
depicted was the interior of Mercers’ Hall, Ironmon- 
gerlane, Cheapside, with a view of a platform with side- 
galleries, containing a crowd of gay gallants and fash- 
ionable dames in the full costume of the period. The 
lottery tickets were in the course of being drawn by 
Blue-coat boys, on one side being a wheel for blanks, and 
on the other for prizes. Ata later period (1788) the trial 
of Warren Hastings was illustrated on fans. CURIO. 
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HEPPELWHITE'S DESIGNS. 


THE name of Chippendale 
is more or less familiar to 
every one interested in artistic 
furniture, but many perhaps 
have never heard of Heppel- 
white, whose book of furniture 
designs was published thirty- 
three years after Chippendale’s 
work appeared, and is in many 
respects superior to it. Hep- 
pelwhite’s book begins with 
chairs, the successful design 
and manufacture of which has 
always been one of the chief 
objects of the cabinet-maker’s 
art. The chair is not only the 
most indispensable and most 
frequently used article of sit- 
ting-room furniture, but it is also the only one in which 
it is indispensably necessary to consider its convenience 
for being easily moved and lifted about, as well as its 
appearance. It is this fact which makes the chair so 
characteristic an indication of the society which uses it, 
in regard to those times at least when the taste and 
choice indulged in were really those of the society cf 
* the day, and not imitated from a former epoch. In 
this respect the chairs of the last century are peculiarly 
the furniture of the epoch, suitable to an exclusive so- 
ciety that was polished, refined, and graceful in man- 
ners ; accustomed tc handling fragile things with care 
and delicacy; mobile and vivacious, and not given to 
sitting long in one place. The chairs of the period are 
just suitable for this kind of society: light, and easily 
moved, elegant, but in a rather luxurious and effemi- 
nate taste. Heppelwhite’s chairs are models in this 
way. They are less ornamented than Chippendale's, 
and their ornament is more suited to its position ; the 
legs appear more intended to do their work, and the 
backs are designed in a very suitable and elegant man- 
ner. His favorite pattern of a light chair is one in 
which the back appears as an almost separate design 
carried upon a prolongation of the hind legs of the 
chair above the seat; it does not look as if it were 
meant to bear a heavy person to Jean back in it very 
safely, but then these are not chairs meant for heavy 
people: these are sprightly conversational chairs, to 
be easily moved when you will at the convenience of 
a ceremonial caller, who wants only a coign of vantage 
from which to talk civil nothings for a few minutes. 
Everything in these chairs is subordinated to the mere 
provision of an elegant temporary seat; there is no 
lounging any way in them ; all the lines fall away from 
the seat every way; it is a chair to sit upright and to 
be witty on, and would contribute nothing to the 
wishes of that sad young man in Ben Jonson’s play, 
who asks for a seat ‘‘ to he melancholy upon.’’ Hep- 
pelwhite, however, shows a larger pattern of chair, 
with a broad square seat and a wide back, the back 
formed (so far as design is concerned) by the two hind 
legs: continued up and brought round to meet each 
other in acurve, and then interlaced. This isan admira- 
ble chair in regard to design and construction, simple 
and suitable, strong enough to last for a long time, and 
yet sufficiently light for convenience. It is less to » ep- 
pelwhite’s credit that he seems to have invented that 
terrible article, the hall-chair, with the high wooden 
back and flat wooden seat, which in its main features 
remains to this day in many houses. Indeed it must 
have been difficult to ensure any use being made of 
such an instrument of torture, such as would be suffi- 
cient to wear it out in a reasonable time. 

He is more reasonable when he comes to sofas and 
drawing-room lounges, for there are several types under 
various names. (Cf these the,‘ confidante’’ is very 
characteristic, consisting of an ordinary sofa in the 
centre portion, with the addition of a seat placed angle- 
wise at each end, so that the person occupying the 
angle seat can talk to the next occupant of the sofa a 

















little apart, both faces turned away from the other occu- 
It is worth notice that all the sofas are for sit- 
ting on merely ; there is no sofa for a regular comfort- 


pants. 


able lying down, such as is in so much request now in 
the private sitting-rooms even of young men, as well 
as of ladies. It would seem that society in those days, 
with all its elegance, was, in fact, much less self-indul- 
gent than at present, and had no provision for regularly 
lying down, except when one was ill enough to keep 
in bed. 

In the matter of beds Heppelwhite is again superior 
to Chippendale, in that his furniture of this kind is 
much simpler and less pretentious; but it must be 
admitted that the more ornamental his beds become, 
the worse they are in point of design and good taste. 
In other specimens of bedroom furniture, such as 
chests of drawers and washing-stands, he is excellent, 
and it would be difficult to find furniture of this sort 
more simply, tastefully and suitably designed for its pur- 
pose. In some other small varieties of drawing-room 
and sitting-room furniture he displays also great ele- 
gance of design, more particularly in his candle-stands, 
designed in thin branching lines, curving easily from a 
central stem, in a manner far more directly derived 
from Nature than is usual in the ornamental art of the 
last centtry. His forms of girandoles, for carrying lights 
combined with a mirror fixed against the wall, are also 
very elegant, though much more artificial and conven- 
tional in style. A study of Heppelwhite’s designs leads 
to the conclusion that he was really much in advance of 
Chippendale as a designer of furniture, and that the 
name of the latter has occupied a central place in the 
estimation of revivers of furniture of the last century 
to which it is not fully entitled. 


ITINTS FROM A 


NOVELIST. 


It is not every novel that contains suggestions of 
value to house decorators, but the description of the 
home 


heroine's in Miss Braddon's recent romance, 


*“ Vixen,’ is well worth the attention of every artist in 
The homme in question, we are told, was all 
gables and chimney-stacks, and odd angles, and ivy- 
mantled walls and richly mullioned windows or quaint 
little diamond-paned lattices. 
vaulted hall of darkly-bright oak panelling, with here 
and there a hanging square of tapestry ; and beside the 
great arched fireplace stood a large three-cornered chair 
covered with stamped and gilded leather, and belonging 
to the master of the house ; there was a spacious low- 
ceiled drawing-room, the oak panelling of which was 
painted white—** a barbarity on the part of those modern 
Goths, the West-end decorators,’’ says Miss Braddon, 
‘‘but a charming background for quaint Venetian mir- 
rors, hanging-shelves of curious old china, dainty little 
groups of richly-bound duodecimos, brackets, bronzes, 
freshest flowers in majolica jars ; water-color drawings 
by Hunt, Prout,Cattermole, and Edward Duncan ; sage- 
green silk curtains ; black and gold furniture, and all the 
latest prettinesses of the new Jacobean school.’’ The 
mixture of real medievalism and modern quaintness was 
delightful, and one hardly knew where one began and 
the other ended. The square fireplace, with its project- 
ing canopy, and columns in white and colored marbles, 
was as old as the days of Inigo Jones ; but the painted 
tiles, with their designs from the Iliad and Odyssey 
after Dante Rosetti were the newest things from Min- 
ton’s factory. The dining-room was the ancient re- 
fectory, and was only used when there were visitors— 
the family dining when alone, in the library—a hand- 
some square room, in which old family portraits looked 
down from the oak panelling above the dwarf book- 
cases. A cottage piano stood in a snug corner by the 
fireplace. The old oak buffet was a splendid specimen 
of Elizabethan carving, and made a rich background 
for the squire’s racing-cups, and a pair of Oliver Crom- 
well tankards. The schoolroom was a most unconven- 
tional one, and not at all like the popular idea of a 
schoolroom. It was a pretty little room with a high 


furniture. 


There was a fine old 


wooden dado, painted olive-green, and a high-art paper 
of amazing ugliness, wherec.: “rown and red storks dis- 
ported themselves on a dull Jreen ground. A pot ora 
pan had been stuck into every corner that would hold 
one. There were desks and boxes, and wickerwork 
baskets of every shape and kind, a dwarf oak book- 
case on either side of the mantelpiece, which pre- 
sented a confusion of photographs, cups and saucers, 
violet-jars, and Dresden shepherdesses. The fireplace 
was bordered with high-art tiles illuminated with the 
story of ‘‘ Mary, Mary, quite contrary,’’ after quaintly 
medieval designs by Stacy Marks, and when the gypsy 
table was put before the fire for afternoon tea that 
red-and-blue 
The bou- 


beverage was dispensed in quaint old 
Worcester cups, or fine old Swansea china. 
doir dressing-room was crowded with elegant luxuries 
and modern inventions, gypsy tables, book-stands, toy 
cabinets of egg-shell china, a toilet table 4 la Pompa- 
dour, a writing-desk a la Sevigné. 

Miss Braddon has the courage of her opinions ; it is 
evident she is not ashamed to declare that high-art 
wall-paper may be amazingly ugly ; nor does she fly 
into raptures over a dado. She draws a picture of an 
old Tudor house in the New Forest. 
savored of the Regency, its furniture was old-fashioned 
without The stiffness and 


straightness of the first French Empire distinguished 


Its decorations 


being antique. classic 
the gilded chairs and tables in the drawing-room—an 
exceedingly modern, finely proportioned room, with 
amber satin hangings that made a pleasing background 
White, gold, and 
There 
were no recesses, deep-set windows, or doors. All was 
The morning- 


for the white and gold furniture. 
amber made up the prevailing tone of color. 


cold and bright and faultlessly elegant. 
room was decked with sage-green curtains and chair- 
covers, and a sage-green wall with a chocolate dado, 
(of which the hero observed that the dado looked as if 
one had run short of wall-paper!) and this style of 
decoration Miss Braddon sums up as “‘ walls the color 
of muddy water, glorified ginger-jars, ebonized chairs 
and tables, and willow-pattern plates all round the cor- 
nice ; 
dirty yellow, or, in upholsterer’s language, 
The vicar’s wife of the story pleads for harmony be- 
yond everything, and even demands a strictly Tudor 
teapot, upon which she is reminded that to be “ strictly 
Tudor ’’ there should be neither teapot nor brass bed- 
stead, nor spring mattress, nor coal-scuttle in the 
house. ‘‘ Be as medizval as you like in matters ec- 
clesiastical,’’ says one of the characters, ‘* but home 
comforts must not be sacrificed to the pursuit of the 
esthetic, or a modern luxury discarded because it looks 
like an anachronism.’’ ‘This is an admirable sentence 
for some of the decorators and upholsterers of the 
present to keep in their minds, for we are apt in these 
days to run to extremes, to overload rooms in artistic 
and 


curtains mud-color with a medieval design in 
‘old gold.’ ”’ 


enthusiasm, and sacrifice comfort ease to an 


sesthetic mania. 


ROOM DECORATION, 


FASHIONS in dress do not vary more quickly than 
fashions in room decoration, and every month shows 
some new device for the bedizening of our homes. It 
is impossible for people to adopt every novel freak in 
ihe matter of room ornament, and the best plan is that 
they should choose the ideas that are the most suitable 
to their taste, and the most easily adapted to their 
materials and circumstances. We are learning that 
houses to be attractive should be individual ; and we 
may rest assured that the fact that variety is charming 
is as true of this as it is of many other matters. If one 
is paying a long round of calls, and has the memory of 
six or seven drawing-rooms all pretty and costly, but all 
showing signs of having rather been furnished with re- 
gard to the taste of a fashionable uptolsterer than to 
that of their mistresses, what a relief it is to enter a 
room entirely different, where everything, however sim- 
ple, bears the look of having been approved and chosen 

















and arranged by one with 
a fine eye for beauty of 
and a 
delicate instinct for har- 
mony of line. 

This art of 
rangement is one which 


color and form, 


room ar- 


saves much money, for a 
woman who owns it does 





not need to discard un- 


FIG. 3.—DETAIL SHOWING Cialis Genel ‘ 
HOW TO MAKE AND BIND ashiona le urniture or 
THE FLOWERS IN THE out-of-date ornaments, 


WINDOW DRAPERY STRIP. which would be an eye- 

sore in many rooms. By 

her faculty of arrangement she discerns just the place 

where the angular table will fit in and look well and ap- 

propriate, and in what corner the objec- 

tionable console will lighten the room by 
its gleam of mirror and gilding. 

Among the many pretty notions which 
have been lately introduced is that of 
“over doors.’’ The devices introduced 
for this purpose are numerous—stag’s 
antlers, convex eagle mirrors, masks of 
statues on oval velvet shields, and even 
clusters of Japanese or peacock screens. 
The fancy of a half-moon-shaped design 
in Venetian mosaic sunk in a deep band 
of dark velvet, may be new to many, and 
would have in many rich rooms a very 
beautiful effect. An arrangement of blue 
china, and shelves and brackets of ebon- 
ized or enamelled wood, always looks 
well, and a plaster frieze in basso-relievo, 
as long as the door is wide, will be effect- 
ive in many rooms; the ground of the 
frieze might even be colored of a faint 
green or blue, so as to give it the appear- 
If you 
hang a picture over a door, do not let it 


ance of a Wedgewood plaque. 


be a small water-color sketch or anything 
of that kind, so that its beauty is entirely 
lost on anybody under eight feet high ; 
the pictures that look best over doors are 
still-life pieces of flowers or fruit. 
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WINDOW DRAPERY. 


THE Style of drapery herewith shown, long in vogue 
in Europe, is well adapted for excluding the draughts 
always felt near French windows which reach the floor, 
while at the ordinary window it serves both for use and 
ornament. 
Museum of the Hotel de Cluny, and is made of ocean 
blue silk reps, ornamented with a strip of garnet velvet 


The model of our present design is in the 


with appliqué embroidery. The various antique em- 
broidery stitches produce a charming effect, and are 
carried out in a very original manner in Algerian silk 
and gold cording. The darning stitch of the separate 
figures, the silk reps appliqués and the embroidered ap- 


pliqués, which are first embroidered separately and 


then applied, stand out in relief, and imitate the richest 
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the 
em- 


damassé stuff with 
best effect. The 
broidered appliqués are 
worked on linen and in a 
frame, as indeed all the 
rest must be, in order to 
keep the pieces perfectly 
smooth. The interior of 
the outlines must be filled, 


Fig. 4, 





as indicated by 
SHOWING 


4.—DETAII 


FIG, 


with fine Moravian cot- 

i ” pp ; — rHE STITCH IN SILK AND 
ton, which is carried Go_p THREAD IN THE 
backward and forward WINDOW DRAPERY STRIP. 


over the linen, not under- 
form little 
and silk threads which are to fill the intervals in oppo- 
silk 


threads are held in place by very fine silk 


neath, so as t supports for the double gold 


site direction. These and gold 


¢ 
stitches, which are always placed between 
the bars. After finishing the linen em- 
broidery, the pieces are slightly moistened 
with gluten, and while still damp cut out 
and pasted on the velvet, and then bound 
with gold cord, which is sewed down with 
gold-colored silk. 

Fig. 2 shows that the border ribbon is 
made in the same way, except that here 
four threads are used instead of two. 
All these darning designs are made of 
rose-colored saddler’s silk. The flowers 
are of salmon-colored silk reps, and their 
interior embroidery consists of gold thread 
and peacock and olive-green Algerian 
silks. 
must 
worked in and over the 


Fig. 3 shows how the gold thread 
the silk 
All the 
figures are bound with gold cording, and 


be stretched across, and 


bars. 


the veinings all worked with gold thread. 
The curtain is lined with blue sateen, and 
the width of the materials used on each 
side of the velvet band depends upon the 


width of the window. For very wide 

- . 7 »] , > 

DRAPERY WITH ORNAMENTAL STRIP IN APPLIQUE ON VELVET, Windows twe bands of velvet may be 
EMBROIDERED FROM A DESIGN IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM. used. Our model is 39 inches wide, 27 


inches deep, and has a fringe 44 inches 
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FIG. 2.—FULL-SIZED ORNAMENTAL STRIP IN APPLIQUE ON VELVET FOR WINDOW DRAPERY. 
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deep. It is edged on three sides with a cord matching tant. So much for the supposed advantages and beau- give work, are quite unnecessary. Grates can be easily 
the blue and garnet. At both upper corners and on_ ties of mirrors. Now let us consider the objections to procured calculated to give a large amount of heat for 
the upper centre there are loops by which it can be them. Wehaveseenthat gloominessis one. Another the fuel consumed, with a very small edge of iron round 


fastened to round porcelain knobs screwed to the win- 
dow frame. The silk brocade and velvet for the cur- 
tain may be ordered from any dealer in fine upholstery 
goods ; if less costly material is desired, woollen da- 
mask, or even heavily-lined cretonne may be substi- 
tuted. The other materials mentioned above may be 
had of Selig, or Bentley Brothers, in New York, or of 
R. H. Stearns & Co., in Boston. Of course the colors 
may be changed at pleasure, to harmonize with the 
furniture of the room. 





GOOD TASTE IN HOUSE DECORATION. 

*“ WE all love a warm room, acheery fire, a comforta- 
ble arm-chair, cleanliness and brightness. These are 
the grosser parts of household comfort which all can 
enjoy. But many of us,’’ says an entertaining writer in 
Good Words, ‘‘ attempt also to surround ourselves with 
things not purely utilitarian. -We ornament our walls 
with paper and paint, our doors with mouldings, our 
ceilings and cornices with plaster-work, our floors 
with carpets, our fireplaces with marbles, our chairs 
with chintzes. And the consequence of all this is, that 
we often spend a good deal of money in making our- 
selves less comfortable than we should have been if we 
had spent very little. The motive of this outlay is not 
unfrequently a desire to obtain cheap magnificence, to 
imitate with little what richer neighbors have bought 
with their plenty. And we certainly succeed in imitat- 
ing their gaudiness. Only we forget one of the essen- 
tial principles of all good art, that if a thing is conspicu- 
ous it should be able to bear close examination. How 
much better it would be if, instead of trying to produce 
cheap imitations of things which properly belong only 
to grand reception-rooms and stately galleries, we could 
contrive a style of decoration which should be in keep- 
ing with the houses in which we live and with our man- 
ner of life. 

The love of show for its own sake is vulgar. The 
desire to create a sensation becomes at times such a 
passion that it is blinding to all discrimination between 
beauty and ugliness. To showa beautiful thing because 
it is beautiful is not vulgar; but to show any thing, 
whether beautiful or ugly, for the sake of show—that is 
vulgar. There are few men or women who would not 
consider that cheap gaudiness in dress, with all its ac- 
companiments of false jewelry, and what is called ‘ loud- 
ness,’ was to the last degree vulgar. But the strange 
thing is, that the very men and women, who are really 
in many ways cultured and refined, do not see that 
they commit the same faults in the decoration of their 
drawing-rooms that they blame with severity in the 
dressing of their servants. 

It would be impossible, within the present limits, to 
discuss, on the one hand, all the vulgarities of ordinary 
furnishing, or to describe, on the other hand, all the 
desirable refinements in it; but a few instances we 
may deal with. We will suppose that we are in an or- 
dinary drawing-room in a moderately-sized house. The 
first object that strikes us as we enter, perhaps, is a 
gigantic looking-glass, about four feet wide and six feet 
high, placed over the mantelpiece. It is surrounded 
with a rather elaborate and coarse gilt moulding. Such 
a mirror is often the first fhing thought of to decorate 
the walls and to prevent the room from looking bare. 
If we ask why a large mirror over the chimney-piece 
(or any where else) is thought desirable, we probably 
hear that ‘it gives size to the room,’ or that ‘it 
brightens it up.’ When we are told that it gives 
size to the room, we are presumably to understand 
that it makes us believe there is a second room over 
the chimney-piece just like the first. Of course we 
are never thus taken in by ordinarily arranged mir- 
rors; and if we were, it would be very unpleas- 
ant. So that the first reason given in defence of 
them falls to the ground. With respect to the second 
excuse for their existence, we must observe that they 
undoubtedly do to a certain extent reflect, and therefore 
do increase the. amount of light in the room; but they 
diminish the amount of light that there appears to be 
by reflecting the darker parts of the room only to the 
spectator owing to their positions. And it is the 
amount of light that there afpears to be, not the 
amount of light that there zs, in a room that is impor- 


is the appearance of smallness in rooms which they in- 
variably produce. It is almost always possible to in- 
crease the apparent size of a small room in a legitimate 
way by avoiding large objects. A large statue or a 
large picture makes a small room look smaller still, 
not so much by filling it up as by destroying its scale. 
The eye naturally compares one thing with another, and 
measures one thing by another. As a rule a big pat- 
tern on a wall paper, a large door, a large sheet of plate- 
glass in a window, all tend to make a room look smal- 
ler. Thus the vulgarity of cheap magnificence defeats 
its own object, and the effort to avoid supposed mean- 
ness succeeds only in making evident the very thing it 
is most anxious to hide. Another serious objection 
that may be made to large mirrors as usually placed is 
the unpleasant way in which we catch sight of ourselves 
reflected in them. This, of course, is a pure matter of 
taste ; but I believe that most people share this dislike 
of having their own personality suddenly brought under 
their notice. The effect of these mirrors in promoting 
self-consciousness in children is also much to be depre- 
cated. 

The use of gilding requires very great care. Gold 
leaf in the hands of an artist may be employed with 
wonderful effect. It may be made to give lightness or 
heaviness, brightness or shadow. It may be made to 
harmonize a system of coloring that would be crude with- 
out it, and it may produce a marvellous richness ; but 
exactly in proportion as it may be used to adorn, 
in that proportion it may be used to destroy beauty, 
and to draw attention to ugliness. And it must 
be admitted that the way in which gilding is generally 
used displays an extraordinary ignorance of its artistic 
properties. In the first place it makes the objects it 
covers more conspicuous. There are some things 
(some carvings, for instance) which are very good, 
both in design and workmanship, but which require 
some of their parts to be emphasized and made to stand 
out against other parts. In these cases we may gild either 
of the parts and so produce the desired contrast. Asa 
rule, it will be found best to gild those intended to catch 
the light. It will be found in almost all cases that the 
use of gold should in decoration be reserved for the ac- 
centuation of form. This is of course only a general 
rule, and is liable to many exceptions under peculiar 
circumstances. But how is gold generally used? Let 
us look round the room and see. It is to be seen on 
the frames of the mirrors above mentioned. The cor- 
nices above the valances of the curtains look as if they 
had been dipped into it, the pattern of the wall paper 
is drawn out with it, and the mouldings of the doors 
are covered with it. These carvings and mouldings, 
let us suppose, are of good design and carefully 
wrought. Consider those of the panels of the doors. 
The beauty of good plain moulding consists in the 
contrast of light and shade that exists between its mem- 
bers, and of the relative proportions of those members. 
On mouldings of this kind gilding might be employed 
with great effect, not by covering over the whole, but 
by so carefully choosing those members that the con- 
trasts of light and shade between them shall be in- 
creased, and the proportions of them maintained or im- 
proved. The same rules will apply to all mouldings 
and carvings whatsoever that have to be gilt. Asa 
matter of fact, however, in most houses the mouldings 
are very far from being either well designed or carefully 
executed. They are, on the contrary, poor in form and 
lumpy and coarse in workmanship. In such cases gild- 
ing usually merely serves to attract attention to what 
should be carefully left as subdued as possible. 

But, indeed, as we look round, we see that discord 
prevails. What can be more harsh than the white 
marble chimney-piece surrounding the cold steel grate ? 
If we chose to give a large sum of money for a marble 
chimney-piece we could procure one which, with the 
help of delicate sculpture, might have been made beau- 
tiful ; but this is no reason why we should spend on 
bare polished marble much more than would be neces- 
sary to carry out a beautiful design in wood. But not 
content with putting up white marble, we double the 
effect of its coldness by contrasting it with black 
iron or steel. There is really no excuse for this. 
Steel requires much cleaning to keep off rust. A 
certain amount of iron, of course, there must be, as 
it is required to stand the heat ; but the heavy mould- 
ings and flat surfaces, which seem made on purpose to 


a square opening in front, delicately moulded. If this 
be surrounded above and on each side with tiles about 
six or eight inches square, of good color and design, 
and the whole be inclosed with a good bold moulding 
of painted deal or oak, the result is most effective, and 
the cost is slight. One or more shelves may be erected 
above on brackets or otherwise. Al] the beauty will 
depend on the proper choice of tiles, grate, and mould- 
ings. In this arrangement, if the hearth be covered 
with tiles as well as the sides, the only thing that re- 
quires any labor to clean is the grate itself, and this 
should be made as little conspicuous as possible. Any 
amount of play of design may be given to the wooden 
surroundings. They may be ornamented with pilasters 
or brackets or shelves or panels, carried up to the ceil- 
ing or left three or four feet high ; and all this may be 
done more effectively, as well as more cheaply, in wood 
than in marble.’’ 





OLD FURNITURE IN WASHINGTON. 





WASHINGTON, January Io, 1880. 

THE amount of second-hand furniture bought and 
sold in Washington is extraordinary. It is greatly ow- 
ing to the floating population that the auctions have 
come to be a permanent feature of the streets of the 
National capital. The mania for the antique draws into 
the second-hand stores the boundless household re- 
sources of all this old Maryland and Virginia country. 
New England has been swept and dusted for the last ten 
years, until I should fancy there are no zew antiques 
left, but in Washington the demand is more recent and 
the supply larger. Old homesteads have been broken 
up by the fortune of war and subsequent misfortune, 
and the flotsam and jetsam floats up to the wreckers. 
The second-hand stores are full of sideboards and mir- 
rors and stately chairs that have seen better days. 
One day some months ago I stopped to look in 
Thompson’s window on the avenue at a brass fender, 
a perfect Grand Patriarch of a fender. And then I 
caught sight of a carved bed-post, in the old English 
carving of a hundred years ago, solid mahogany, 
good as gold and warm as wine. And then, having 
got the entrée to this old curiosity shop, I was taken 
through all the débris, away back to the room where 
the ‘‘ renovating’’ is done, and dull and dingy furni- 
ture ‘‘ suffers a sea-change’’ into something as much 
better than new as is old wine than new. It has the 
warm rich tone that is without money and without 
price, and which only age can bring. Mr. Thomp- 
son has fitted up a number of rooms in old mahogany 
for Washington people of wealth and taste. 

At the great sale at the Gales mansion a while ago, 
bric-a-brac of all sorts was set adrift. Most of it was 
bought on the spot by private individuals, though some 
fell into the hands of the dealers. I saw in a store 
afterward a quaint old mirror which came from there. 
It was about thirty by twenty inches, and made with 
leaves hinged on and folding over in Japanese fashion, 
and mounted with strong brass rings for hanging—a 
mirror made to travel] round the world without break- 
ing—and it was only $2.50! Down on the eastern 
shore, a friend who lives there tells me, there go for 
a song at country sales andirons that for beauty of 
workmanship would command a high price in decora- 
tive art rooms. I remember an artist who once told 
me of andirons he had seen in the interior provinces of 
France that were poems in iron. My friend declares 
that at a breaking-up sale down near Norfolk the other 
day she bought a pair of sonnets in brass. 

, CALISTA HALSEY. 





The art of covering wood with lacquer has remained 
a prerogative of the Chinese and Japanese nations. 
The brilliant red Chinese lacquer alled ‘‘ Sou-chow,”’ 
which is made from sulphuret of mercury, was known 
to the ancient Romans, and Pliny, with his usual im- 
agination, describes it as being composed of a mixture 
of the blood of the dragon and that of the elephant. 
Japanese books of a couple of centuries before Christ 
speak of lacquered furniture. Though in our furnace- 


heated houses it is not very durable, in Japan it is con- 
indestructible, and heirlooms six or seven 
They are always 


sidered 
hundred years old are shown. 
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wrapped up in silk, however, and kept in wooden 
boxes, and are only exhibited on grand occasions. 





SPANISH AND FRENCH POINT LACE, 


LACE continues to be so fashionable, not only for 
ladies’ costumes, but for the decoration of mantels and 
other objects of furniture, that our lady readers wiil 
thank us for resuming our remarks on the subject, 
which had to be broken off some months ago by 
press of other matter. The illustrations given on this 
page of Spanish and French point, we are sure will be 
regarded with interest in connection with the speci- 
mens of rare Italian laces illus- 
trated in the second number of 
the first volume of THE ART 
AMATEUR. 

The real Spanish point work— 
raised and flat—closely resembles 
Venetian point. 
this sumptuous lacework seems 
to have been given first through 
the Moorish for 
which the Spanish Arabs occupy- 
ing the kingdoms of Valencia, 
Murcia, and Andalusia during 
the Middle Ages, were famous, 
and then through the school of 
embroidery established by Philip 
II. in the convent of the Escurial 
toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, and flourishing after the 
expulsion of the 
1610, where exquisite needlework 
was wrought under the direction 
of Fray Lorenzo di Monserrate 
Diego Rutimer, after the 
designs of Tibaldi and other great painters. The 
influence of this school explains the superiority of 
design in point laces of Spanish origin. The scroll- 
work of ornamented fleur de lys, acanthus leaves, 
and connecting stalks shows far more graceful and 
easier lines than may be observed in Venetian point. 
This work was restricted to a few nunneries, and 
practised there almost exclusively for the adornment 
of the innumerable churches, saints, and priests ; but 
very little used for profane dress, as contemporary 
portraits show. Admirable specimens of this gorgeous 
point are preserved in the cathedral of Toledo, where a 
complete set of vestments and altar fronts, richly em- 
broidered and trimmed with lace, 
exists for every one of the princi- 
pal feasts of the year. 

A beautiful specimen of Span- 
ish raised point, exhibited at the 


The impulse to 


embroideries, 


Moriscos in 


and 


South Kensington Museum, con- 
chasuble, and 
maniple, with a corporal or small 
square to place the sacramental 
cup upon. 
this priceless lace in beauty of 
design, marvellous workmanship, 
and matchless preservation ; and 
the cost, £200, for which the 
treasure was purchased, must be 
considered very moderate. 

Scarcely any other old point 
has been so frequently imitated 
as Spanish raised point. The 
flowers stalks were either 
formed with tape or braid, or cut 
out from solid linen, the outlines 
buitonholed, and the raised parts 
sewn on. These imitations are 
a mockery of the old work, and 
are valueless. 

Sometimes pieces occur more or less skilfully made up 
of detached flowers and stalks ; they are most valuable 
to the collector, as they frequently contain fragments of 
point work made at different periods, and in localities 
widely apart. 

Flat Spanish point has the appearance of unfinished 
raised point, with the relief work omitted. 
are scarce. 

The manufacture of point lace in France was estab- 
lished by Colbert under singular circumstances. The 
French nobles wou/d lavish their substance in the 
purchase of the costly laces of Venice, Genoa, and 
Flanders, and persisted in squandering thousands of 


sists of stole, 


Nothing can surpass 


and 


Specimens 


livres. 
foreign points, and even French laces exceeding an 


The most stringent ordinance prohibiting all 


inch in width, was simply laughed at ; whereupon Colbert 
bethought himself of the shrewd expedient of draining 
the purses of his countrymen into his own exchequer 

he set to work to have the coveted Venetian and Spanish 
points produced in France, and he succeeded well in his 
effort. Under Colbert's Mme. Gilbert, a 
native of Alengon, procured thirty Italian laceworkers 


auspices 


from Venice, and started the manufacture of point Jace 
work at Colbert’s Chateau de Lonray, near Alengon. 
The early points de France made at Lonray were a close 


imitation of raised Venetian and Spanish points as far 





SPANISH FLAT POINT (RENAISSANCE STYLE). 


as workmanship was concerned ; but the design appears 
considerably improved, with the Spanish style for basis. 
The pattern as a whole shows less stiff and more easily 


flowing lines. Fleur de lys and rigid stalks are more or 
less discarded for a graceful scrollwork of acanthus 
leaves, terminating and interspersed with star and ros« 

shaped flowers. ‘The relief ornamentation of the raised 


work was even richer and more elaborate than in 


Spanish points. 


DOLL FURNITURE, 


SOME ingenious methods of making dolls and doll 





POINT DE FRANCE (LOUIS XIV. PERIOD), 


furniture out of the simplest materials are thus de- 
scribed by an English writer : Very pretty toy ottomans 
are made of common spools, the seats of cardboard, and 
stuffed, and single seats by simply putting each spool 
in a chintz bag, with a little wadding at the top, and a 
piece of ribbon tied in the centre. A cigar box, set on 
end, varnished, and 
formed into a wardrobe, and without shelves, merely 
with largish dress hooks, fastened round with small 
tacks, it makes a hanging wardrobe. 
cut in half, and bent into shape, makes a doll’s fender. 
Toy tambourines to attach to dolls dressed as gypsies, 
are made out of the lids of pill boxes, the cardboard be- 


fitted in with shelves, is trans- 


A sardine box, 


Re 








ing replaced by parchment and small gilt spangles let 
into the edge at intervals, a tuft of colored ribbons on 
either side. A pill box cut down a little, and a brim 
of black paper added, makes a sailor hat, or, with a 
silk bag inside, serves to contain sweetmeats. 

The ** 


ors, or nurses, 


wish-bones”’ of fowls may be dressed as sail- 
The head is made of wool and sealing. 
wax covered with white calico, which should be slightly 
painted for the face. The two bones make the legs, 


And 


the shell of a lobster can be turned to very good ac- 


the upper portion being stuffed for the bodies. 
count, especially if converted into the semblance of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Dons. Two of the lobster’s legs 
make the man’s legs, and must 
be fastened to a square piece of 
wood for a stand; the outer 
shell of the body must be placed 
upright and stuffed, the stuffing 
covered in the front with black 


velvet made to look as much like 


a waistcoat as can be, with a 
row of steel beads down the 
front for buttons. Two more 


legs make arms, and a piece of 
newspaper placed in them keeps 
up the The 


claws, 


delusion. 
the tiny 


spectacles across them, and a 


pincer 
ends of with 
college cap poised on the top, 


form the head-piece. Some- 
times, however, a piece of col- 
ored candle is moulded into a 
capital face, with beads for eyes, 
and fuzzy bits for whiskers, hair, 


An 


robe depends from where the 


and mustaches. academic 


shoulders should be. 


Round strawberry baskets can be covered either with 
chintz or with muslin over pink or blue calico, and fitted 
up as a complete doll wardrobe, small china dolls 
dressed as babies occupying the centre, and white 
frocks and under linen, hood, cloak, sponge (in sponge 
bag), and all 


the details of baby toilette, filling the 


several pockets. One of Colman’s mustard boxes, set 
on end, with two shelves at equal distances, makes a 
good doll’s house, the nursery at the top, the drawing- 
100m below, and the kitchen under that. Paper the 
walls, carpet the floors, and then proceed to furnish. 
Seidlitz powder boxes are easily 
converted into beds; the depth 
of the box is cut down to half, 
the lid is sewed edgeways to the 
a little for the 


overhanging portion, and then 


top, and widened 


the whole is covered with chintz, 
and furnished with bed, pillows, 
sheets, and blankets. 


There is an evident revival of 
the taste for antique jewelry, and 
that for Japanese designs in gold 
is dying out. Coins of gold and 


of silver are set now as pins, 


necklaces, and bracelets. One 
of the favorite gold coins for 
one of Philip of 
Macedon, the father of Alexan- 


the Great. It 


scarf-pins is 


der has a fine 
profile on one side and a chariot 
and horses on the other, in com- 
memoration of the victory the 
king carried off at the Olympic 
games. ‘These coins ought not 
to cost more than from twelve to eighteen dollars, ac- 
The 


silver coins of the Roman emperors are also much used 


cording to the state of preservation they are in. 


by jewellers. 

A charming manner of decorating a panel on a wall 
or the pier between two windows is to cover the 
space to be ornamented with tulle, the meshes of which 
are as large as possible. This at a short distance does 
not hide the painting or the paper on the wall, and it 
makes an excellent groundwork on which autumn leaves 
and ferns can be pinned to form very ornamental de 


signs. 
’ 
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BOOTH DECORATION AT FANCY FAIRS. 

WE doubt not that a multitude of ladies interested 
in the management of fancy fairs will be pleased to 
know how their English sisters decorate the booths 
or stalls in bazaars of this sort. At a recent fair in 
an English town, each stall had a pair of ordinary 
lace curtains, fastened together at the top, and looped 
back half way down, with very large bows of red twill, 
with large sprays of ferns and some flowers put 
through the loops of the bow. At the top was an- 
other large bow, with ferns inserted, a few hanging 
down. This had a very pretty effect. A string pass- 
ed from side to side, beneath the ferns, on which were 
pinned attractive chair backs, folded in half, so as not 
to interfere with the freedom of the stall-holder. An- 
other stall had coarse pink tarlatan arranged as cur- 
tains, edged on one side (the one nearest the stall- 
holder) with the fashionable, coarse, so-called antique 
lace; where the lace was run on, sprays of ivy were 
tacked to hide the join, and sprays of ivy looped back 
the curtains on each side; at the top was a scroll of 
gold paper on cardboard, about half a yard long and 
a quarter broad, with an edging of ivy leaves, and the 
stall-holder’s name painted in dark green. This was 
suspended by broad pink strings, and above it, like a 
crown, was a length of the lace gathered up with some 
ivy and some pink tarlatan, showing above in the form 
of a large fan. The pink formed a becoming sur- 
rounding, and the stall-holder wore a costume which 
matched to a certain degree the drapery of her stall. 

At one fancy bazaar lately held ina large public 
hall the stalls were at a little distance from each other, 
and were alternately draped with pink and white, and 
blue and white, which looked well, and the covering 
to the stall, on which the fancy articles were laid out, 
matched the drapery. The ladies were asked to wear, 
as far as they could, the colors of their respective 
stalls, with large muslin caps with the colored bow, 
and, on taking possession of their stalls, they were 
presented with bouquets of real flowers, pink, white, 
and blue and white, with sprays of fern, which were 
to be placed on their dresses under the collar in front. 
One lady had her name embroidered on a satin ban- 
neret in the centre of her stall, and above that a very 
large monogram. She laughingly declared that she 
intended it afterwards to bea banner screen in her 
boudoir, as a souvenir of her career as saleswoman, 

It is a novelty to arrange children’s worsted balls, 
suspended by strings to the top of the stall, or to a 
broad band of color stretched across, and it is attract- 
ive as wellas pretty. They should be alternately long 
and short. Balls made of knitted yellow worsted, 
simulating oranges, can be strung on to brown worsted, 
with two or three bay leaves threaded on and pushed 
close to the ball, so that the effect is that of a hanging 
orange and leaves. These oranges can also be ar- 
ranged, with real leaves on a plate, to look like a dish 
of fruit. Adding a shelf to the table and a wooden 
back is an improvement, and shows off the wares to 
advantage. The lady in charge can have a stool to 
stand on, so that she is able to lean over and get the 
things from off the stall, when she is not standing at 
the opening or at the side, which is the most con- 
venient place. 





BLACK ¢PEARLS, 





THE Berlin papers state that an exceedingly valu- 
able black pearl, belonging to the jewels of the British 
crown, and which was stolen more than a century and 
a half ago, was lately discovered at Pesth, and secured 
on behalf of the Queen. It seems that some months 
ago a dirty-looking fellow presented this pearl for 
sale to a jeweller in the Herrenstrasse, who referred 
him to Bierdermann, the court jeweller at Vienna. 
The latter had no sooner seen the jewel than he called 
in the police, and gave him intocustody. It was then 
ascertained that the fellow told the truth when he 
asserted that he knew not the real value of the pearl, 
which had been pawned to him for twenty florins by 
a man of the name of Gyuni. The latter turned out 
to have been in former times a personal servant to 
Count Batthyany, by whom he had been presented 
with the pearl, then set on a gold pin. The count 
seems never to have been aware of its value, but 
subsequent inquiries led to its identification as one of 
a set of three black pearls, the finest ever known, 


which were stolen from Windsor in 1728. The price 
paid for it on behalf of the Queen is said to have 
been close on ten thousand dollars, 

The value assigned to this particular black pearl 
is due not simply to its color and size, but in part to 
the historic interest attaching to it. Supposing it to 
have been really what it is believed to have been, a 
fancy price might be expected for it, and its recovery 
is a remarkable and interesting fact. A contem- 
porary says: “In reference to the recent discovery in 
Vienna of a valuable black pearl, supposed to have 
been one of the three of the same color that formerly 
adorned the English crown, the Banff correspondent 
of The Aberdeen Free Press states that a gentle- 
man there had shown him a black pearl of rare value 
and beauty that had been brought to this country a 
good many years ago from South America by a ship- 
master. The pearl is oval-shaped, and is about the 
size of a small pea; and, although jet black, it has a 
polish of great brilliancy. It has been cut slightly on 
one of the sides, as if it had been previously placed in 
setting.” 

Black pearls are really not very uncommon; they 
are found in the Gulf of Panama and in Western 
Australia, and rise in value from five dollars to nifty 
dollarsagrain. It appears that inferior-colored pearls 
are sometimes dyed black or russet-brown and sent 
into the market; but the absence of the true oriental 
tint and lustre is so marked that only a very inex- 
perienced eye can be deceived by them. The famous 
necklace of the Empress Eugénie, consisting of a row 
of matchless black pearls, realized the large sum of 
twenty thousand dollars after the removal of the pearl 
forming the snap, which was subsequently sold for 
one thousand guineas, to form the centre of a brace- 
let. In the manufacture of imitation black pearls, 
hematite, an important iron ore, is frequently used. 

Pink pearls, when fine and large, command excep- 
tional prices. They are found in the rivers of South 
America and in the Bahama Islands, and vary in 
value according to their quality, shape, and size, the 
price ranging from a dollar and a quarter to thirty 
dollars per grain. This kind of pearl is apt to have 
an irregularity of form which unfits it for use as a 
personal ornament. It is imitated in pale pink coral, 
cut and finished for the purpose; but the counterfeits 
fail to present the peculiar sheen which distinguishes 
those that are genuine. 


EMPRESS’S GIRDLE. 


AN 





THE girdle presented as a wedding gift to the 
Empress Marie Louise by Napoleon, and bequeathed 
to the late Countess of Westmoreland, is described as 
follows : “ The ceinture is of gold, the design being 
classic, of the style of the Empire, formed of two nax- 
row bands of open-work set with pearls in the form 
of the Greek honeysuckle at the edges, and joining at 
the centre with a large antique onyx-cameo of Apollo 
and the Muses, from which hangs a long pendant 
increasing in width down to the lowest edge, where it 
is ornamented with five imperial crowns, each having 
a tassel of loose pearls. The pendant, being flexible, 
is made of broad open work links of two patterns, 
repeated alternately, and gradually larger and larger 
from the waist downward, The one of these is a sort 
of true-lover’s-knot, inclosing a wreath with a star of 
gold; the other a wreath with the Napoleon bee. The 
edges are decorated throughout with honeysuckle 
ornament in pearls.” 





“IN a room already furnished with which we be- 
come discontented,” says an English writer, “the 
best way is to turn every single thing out, and only 
bring them back one by one when they have demon- 
strated their right to readmission either by their 
proved usefulness or recognized beauty. A sort of 
house committee should be assembled to discuss the 
merits and demerits of each article, and the doubtful 
ones set aside until they have been unanimously 
passed. There should be a good reason for every 
piece of furniture admitted, as of course it lessens the 
number of cubic feet of air for breathing, and its 
presence must be justified by some actual service. 
A few good, comfortable, well-shaped pieces of furni- 
ture will give a dignity and beauty to a room not to 
be produced by any number, however large, of ill- 
designed showy chairs and sofas.” 


Bercorative Art Dates, 


Capital fern-baskets may be made with old corks, 
which are broken into rough pieces and strung on wire, which is 
moulded into the shape required. The corks sometimes are 
threaded *hole and then cut with a very sharp knife to resemble 
carving, after the fashion of the cork walking-stick described in 
our last number. Again, the pieces of corks threaded on wire 
may be wound around a big wire basket, the handle being formed 
in the same way. 

Picture scraps may often be used with capital 
effect. Small rooms, and nurseries especially, papered with them 
and afterwards varnished, afford great entertainment ; cornices 
may be made of them to run all around the wall-paper, with 
about two inches of gold foil between each and a black bordering. 
Wooden fireboards and holland mats may also be covered with 
them ; these must, of course, be varnished. 





Common garden flower-pots can be made orna- 
mental by giving them a coat of paint and then painting on them 
landscapes, flowers, or figures. Cheap wooden wardrobes and 
other articles of furniture can be improved by painting them black 
and ornamenting the panels with flowers, rather larger than life. 
Storks and bulrushes, sunflowers, lilies, large daisies, and poppies, 
all look well. 





To make a photograph fan cut out the shape of 
each section. of a fan in moderately thick cardboard ; there are 
twenty-four, therefore forty-eight must be cut out, as, when each 
side is done, the blank sections must be gummed together. Select 
the larger photographs for the top, and the smaller ones to go on 
as it gets narrower. Of course they must be taken off the cards. 
Varnish each slip, and string them together as a real fan is made. 
Remember, in arranging the photographs, that a space must be 
left for the cut where the ribbon passes through, and let it be in 
some portion of the dress or furniture, and not in any part of the 
face or figure, which would spoil the general effect. 





Bleached skeleton ferns may be laid on photograph 
book covers, wooden trays, and blotting-books, and varnished. 
They look specially well on black painted wood, when, if laid close 
together, they resemble an inlaying of ivory. A plain table with 
one drawer makes quite a pretty writing-table by staining it black, 
and then laying the ferns on a border round the top and around 
the drawers. The ferns can also be applied to velvet frames, when 
the whole should be covered with white tulle of the finest and most 
invisible description. A blue velvet-covered board, for placing in a 
fireplace during summer, may have a centre bouquet of skeleton 
ferns lightly covered with tulle, and a border of lace quite at the 
edge. : 





There is nothing prettier in the empty grate of 
a ball-room than growing flowers, which should be placed in the 
actual grate, and not on the hearth, as they are apt to be dragged 
away by the dancers. A fern or palm or two for the background, 
and hydrangeas or other bright-hued blossoms in front, have a good 
effect, filling in the interstices with moss, If the ball-room is for a 
Christmas dance, nothing looks better than cotton powdered with 
glass or alum, put lightly into the fireplace, with green sprays ar- 
ranged on it. A board, made to fit into the fireplace, covered with 
colored satin sheeting, with a large wreath of evergreens and flowers 
in the centre, and long delicate trails of ivy straggling up and down, 
has a pretty effect, with curtains on each side to match, looped back 
with clusters of flowers and green, and a strip of the same color 
edged with deep lace on the shelf above, with clusters looping up 
the lace at intervals. one 

Lace or muslin drawing-room curtains are often in 
England draped across the window, crossing each other half- 
way up the window, rather high than low; the curtain which 
starts from the right-hand side is draped or fastened back at the 
left, and an enormous bow of silk ribbon, either crimson or 
blue, or whatever best harmonizes with the furniture of the room, 
is fastened on the curtains where they cross in the centre ; others 
have each curtain fastened back by a somewhat smaller bow. 
When lace curtains are hung in the once usual style, that is, the 
lace edges meeting in the centre of the window, a third curtain is 
now used, or rather blind of plain book muslin ; this is placed 
directly over the window without any fulness, and serves the pur- 
pose of a muslin blind, only that it reaches to the ground; it 
softens and tones down the glare without darkening the room. 
These muslin blinds are not used in the country when a good view 
is obtainable from the windows, but are very general in London 
drawing-rooms. Some ladies use curtains entirely of book muslin, 
instead of lace, with deep plaited frills at the edges; these are 
pretty and economical. Lace curtains are now never draped over 
curtain-holders or raised from the ground, but are tied back with a 
bow. Again, when expense is no object, a border of quaint 
Oriental embroidery or silk tapestry is placed on or near the edge 
of lace curtains ; when on the edge, a frill of lace is added to give 
a finish to the border, which has a very good effect. Curtains 
formed of strips of lace insertion, alternate with strips of Turkey 
red twill, finished with a border of lace, are very pretty and much 
adopted by ladies, when they contrast well with the surrounding 
furniture ; they last clean a long time, and are not more expensive 
than curtains entirely of lace; more expensive materials than 
Turkey twill are employed for these insertion curtains as strips of 
brocade, colored silks, or even satin. 





























ECESSARILY a new operetta by 
the author and the composer of 
‘* Pinafore’ is, in itself, a matter of 
interest. Curiosity would lead most 
people to see it, just to find out 
whether Messrs. Gilbert & Sullivan 
were likely to score such another 
success ; and curiosity led me to do 
so. Of course, I was seized upon 

by the inquisitorial fiend immediately after the opera, 
and buttonholed, and asked, ‘* How did you like it ?’’ so 
many times and in so many ways that it took me an 
hour or two to answer. My various answers may, 
however, be summed up in the general statement that 
I think the opera far better than *‘ Pinafore,’’ and much 
less likely to make an immense and general popular hit. 
The libretto is irresistibly humorous, not in the ‘*blunder- 
bludgeon’”’ style, but in that delicately suggestive 
satirical manner which in all his writings Gilbert has 
taught his hearers to recognize, that is, those who have 
a sufficiently keen perception in that direction, It was 
vexatious to see how invariably the most skilfully in- 
sinuated bits of satire were unnoticed by the major 
portion of the house, and how a pun on “orphan” 
and ‘‘ often,’’ (which is very cleverly carried out, 
however), achieved the acceptance and commendation 
which was denied to its more worthy companions. 

The plot of the opera is as follows: Frederic, the 
hero of the piece, has been indentured to the pirates as 
an apprentice, through the misapprehension of Ruth, 
his nurse, who confused the words “ pirate’’ and 
‘* pilot’’; and supposed herself following his father’s 
instructions in binding him to this band of robbers until 
his twenty-first birthday. These pirates are, however, 
as is seen before the opera is over, “‘ the mildest 
mannered men that ever scuttled a ship or cut a throat.”’ 
Frederic’s ruling peculiarity is an abnormal tenderness 
of conscience regarding the claims of duty. He is, at 
the time of the rising of the curtain, within half an hour 
of his majority and, Consequently, of. his release from 
his apprenticeship ; and he informs his pirate compan- 
ions that, although individually he loves them dearly, 
he considers them collectively a band of pernicious 
scoundrels ; and that, although he will do his duty to 
them up to the last minute of his minority, he shall then 
do his best to break up their organization and hand 
them over to the tender mercies of the law. The 
Pirate King (they are singularly honest thieves, these 
pirates), while regretting his decision, says that, if it 
appears to him to be his duty to do so, he cannot con- 
scientiously blame him for his intended action. Ruth 
begs Frederic to take her with him when he goes, a 
request which the pirates second. The have evidently 
no great love for this middle-aged person. Frederic 
hesitates. He says that, while he has every reason for 
believing from her own assurances that she is a very 
fine woman, he should like to have a chance of com- 
paring her with others before taking a decisive step ; 
reminding her that she is the only woman he has seen 
for sixteen years. Ruth repeats her declaration that 
she really is a very fine woman, and Frederic expresses 
himself satisfied. Just at this moment female voices 
are heard. Major-General Stanley’s daughters are out 
on a picnic, and are approaching the pirate’s haunt. 
Ruth, feeling that she cannot stand comparison with 
their young and fresh beauty, takes herself quickly out 
of sight. Frederic also hides, fearing that his pirate’s 
dress may alarm the young ladies. His modesty soon 
forces him to reveal himself, however ; for the fair 
damsels having decided to take off their shoes and 
stockings and ‘* paddle’ in the water, are about to put 
that determination into immediate execution, and have 
got as far as taking one shoe off. Frederic considers it 
his duty to inform them that they are not as unobserved 
as they imagined, and does so, greatly to their terror at 
first, but they are reassured on hearing that he is about 





to quit his piratical habits and become a respectable 
member of society. He implores their help : 
Oh, is there not one maiden here 
Who does not feel the moral beauty 
Of making worldly interest 
Subordinate to sense of duty ? 
Who would not give up willingly 
All matrimonial ambition 
To rescue such an one as I 
Fiom his unfortunate condition ? 


The young ladies fail to see that their duty lies in this 
particular direction, until Mabel (the youngest daughter 
of the twenty), declares herself willing to make the 
sacrifice. Her sisters are in a quandary ; it is certainly 
not “‘ proper,’’ to leave Mabel with this young man, yet 
they feel that some chance should be given to the pair, 
that they may become acquainted with each other's 
sentiments. They finally conclude that they will ** shut 
their eyes,’’ and ‘‘ talk about the They 
thereupon retreat to the back of the stage, and com- 


weather.”’ 


mence an animated discussion upon the probabilities of 
a “‘ warm July”’ ; a discussion which is only interrupted 
when their curiosity to hear what is going on between 
Mabel and Frederic becomes irresisible. 

As they are all about to depart, taking Frederic with 
them, the Pirate King and his band appear and, each 
eizing a young lady, declare their intention of marry- 
ing them with the assistance of 


A doctor of divinity 
Who lives in the vicinity, 


But Mabel stops them by her declaration that her father 
is a major-general ; and he, at that moment appearing, 
confirms her statement, and proves his right to that 
rank in a song in which he shows himself to possess 
every kind of knowledge except that which is necessary 
for the fulfilment of the duties of his position. This 
song is what is technically termed a “‘ patter’’ song ; 
i.e., a song in which the words must be spoken with 
almost inconceivable rapidity and clearness. How 
difficult the words of this song are to enunciate in this 
manner may be judged from the second verse : 


I know our mythic history, King Arthur's and Sir Caradoc’s, 
lanswer hard acrostics, I’ve a pretty taste for paradox ; 

I quote in elegiacs, all the crimes of Heliogabalus. 

In conics, I can floor peculiarities parabolus. 

I can tell undoubted Raphaels from Gerard Dows and Zoffanies, 
I know the croaking chorus from the ** Frogs” of Aristophanes. 
Then I can hum a tugue of which I’ve heard the music’s din afore, 
And whistle all the airs from that infernal nonsense “* Pinafore.” 
I can write you out a washing-bill in Babylonic cuneiform, 

And tell you all the details of Caractacus’ uniform. 

In short, in matters vegetable, animal and mineral, 

I am the very model of a modern MajoreGineral ! 


Conceive this, sung at the rate of about eight syllables 
a second! The Major-General 
that the pirates are going to marry his daughters, 
““against our wills, papa,’’as they all declare; but, 
remembering to have heard that they never injure 
orphans, he is suddenly seized with the bright idea of 
representing himself as one, and beseeching them not 
to take from him his daughters who are “‘ all that he 
can call his own.’’ The pirates, moved to tears by his 
desolate condition, release his daughters ; declaring 
that ‘‘ all they ask is life without a touch of poetry in 
it.”’ At the word ‘* poetry,’’ all the characters fall on 
their knees and sing an ode to ** Poetry, heaven-born 
maid.’’ The General and the young ladies then depart, 
taking Frederic with them. 

The second act takes place in a ruined chapel in 
Major-General Stanley’s grounds. The young ladies 
are endeavoring to console their father, who is over- 
come with grief to think of the lie (about his being an 
orphan), with which he has secured their release. He 
has ‘* stained the escutcheon of his ancestors, who lie 
around him.’’ Frederic reminds him that they can 
hardly be his ancestors, as he has but just bought the 
To which he replies : 


is horrified to hear 


place. 


Frederic, in this chapel are ancestors—you cannot deny that. I don’t 
know whose ancestors they were, but I know whose ancestors they are, 
and as their descendant “‘ by purchase” (if I may so describe myself), I 
shudder to think of the disgrace that I have brought upon them. 


Frederic then summons the police, whom he is to lead 
against his former companions. They appear, and 
acknowledge that they are not exactly delighted with 
the duties which fall to them, in a chorus of which this 
is one stanza: 
When the foeman bares his steel, 
ALL (trumpeting) Tarantara, tarantara ! 
We uncomfortable feel ; 


ALL-~ Tarantara! 
And we find the wisest thing, 

ALL Tarantara, tarantara! 
Is to slap our chests and sing, 

Au Tarantara! 
For when threatened with émeutes, 

Au Tarantara, tarantara! 
And your heart isin your boots, 

ALL- Tarantara! 
There is nothing brings it round, 

ALL- l'arantara, tarantara! 
Like the trumpet’s martial sound, 

ALL-- Tarantara! 


The 


General blesses them, and they receive an admonition 


In this chorus they use their clubs as trumpets, 


to *‘ go to death and go to slaughter,’’ which is hardly 
calculated to cheer their spirits or inspire their courage. 
They then retire to await Frederic’s summons ; and 
he, after a loving farewell to Mabel, is left alone. 

Then the Pirate King and Ruth enter through the 
back window of the chapel, and, presenting each a 
pistol at his head, beg for mercy. Under the circum- 
stances he can scarcely refuse. They then tell him that, 
shortly after his departure, they hit upon a ‘‘ most 
amusing paradox,”’ and knowing his love for that style 
of mental exercise felt themselves compelled to come 
and tell him of it. This paradox is, that, although he 
has lived twenty-one years he has seen but five birth- 
days, and a trifle over, as he was born on the twenty- 
ninth of February ; consequently, as he was bound to the 
pirates until his twenty-first d¢r¢iday, he vy not be free 
until A.D. 1940. Overcome with grief, Frederic never- 
theless acknowledges the claims of that duty which he 
has never resisted; and, after a loving farewell to 
Mabel, he follows his old companions. 
bound to declare (as his best services are now again due 


He also feels 


to the pirates), that the General escaped by a lie, and 
that he is not an orphan—nay, worse, he never was, 
The Pirate King is furious at having been so unworthily 
deceived, and determines to return with the band and 
carry everybody off. As 
Mabel calls the police, and urges them to attack the 
They promise 


soon as they have gone 
pirates without Frederic’s assistance. 
to du so, although they declare that they strongly 
sympathize with criminals, as they believe that, when 
not professionally engaged in breaking the laws, they 
are very worthy persons. Here is one of the stanzas in 
which they declare that belief : 
SerG.--When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling 


, salting not a-burgling ; 
Serc.—When the cutthroat isn’t occupied in crime— 


Au pied in crime ; 
SerG.-—He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling 

Au brook a-gurgling, 
SerG.—-And listen to the merry village chime 

Au village chime. 
SerG,--When the coster’s finished jumping on his mother 
ALL-- on his mother, 
SerG.--He loves to lie a basking in the sun 

Au in the sun; 
Serc.—Ah, take one consideration with another 

Au with another. 
SerG.--The policeman’s lot is not a happy one 

Au happy one ! 


Scarcely is this chorus finished when they hurried) 
conceal themselves, for the pirates are heard approach 
ing and enjoining upon each other “‘ silence,’’ and a 
‘‘catlike tread’’ in one of the most vociferous of 
choruses. They make so much ado, in fact, that the 
General hand, stating that he 
thought he “* heard a noise.’’ As nothing is to be seen 
(the pirates having also hidden, though in full view of 
the policemen), he makes up his mind that “ all is still,”’ 
although that declaration follows upon a stentorian 
“‘ha! ha!’’ from the unseen pirates, and proceeds to 
sing an ode to the evening breeze, pirates and policemen 
The girls come in, complaining 


appears, candle in 


joining in the chorus. 
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that their father should, by his noise, wake them at such 
a time of night ; the pirates rush out to seize them, and 
the police to capture the pirates. Police and pirates 
meet and struggle, and the police are overpowered, 
even before they are struck. But the police sergeant 
has yet another device at his command. He does not 
claim exemption as an orphan, but he commands the 
pirates to yield, ‘’in the name of Queen Victoria.”’ 
This is an appeal they cannot resist ; the Pirate King 
declaring : 
KinGc.—We yield at once, with humbled mien, 
Because, with all our faults, we love our queen, 

They are about to be marched off, when Ruth enters 
and states that ‘‘ they are no members of the common 
throng ; they are all noblemen who have gone wrong.”’ 
Whereupon the General falls on his knees to them, and 
begs them to accept their liberty and his daughters, 
which they kindly condescend to do; and so they are 
all supposed to “* live happy ever after.’’ 

The music is, as a rule, much higher in grade than 
that of ‘‘ Pinafore ;’’ although Mr. Sullivan has rather 
slighted the possibilities of modern orchestration, and 
has done most of his scoring in the old stock fashion. 
The overture is on the old plan, airs from the opera very 
slightly worked out. The opening chorus is nothing 
especial in any way, but Ruth’s air (descriptive of her 
mistake between “ pirate’ and ‘‘ pilot’), is very good 
of its kind. The following solo, for the Pirate King, 
with chorus, is likely to be one of the popular numbers 
of the opera, but does not appeal specially to the 
musician. This cannot be said of the succeeding duet, 
for Frederic and Ruth, which contains a great deal of 
effective writing. The female chorus, at the entrance 
of the girls, is nothing worthy of remark, but the 
number following, after Frederic has revealed his pres- 
ence, contains phrases of great beauty. During the 
solo for Frederic, with unison chorus, the conductor 
was guilty of a piece of bad taste which astonished me. 
Near the end of this solo, he had a couple of high 
notes, and the conductor actually made a pause for 
applause (which did not come, by the way), before 
bringing in the chorus and orchestra! The effect, as 
the house was silent, was unintentionally absurd. The 
vocal waltz which introduces Mabel is very graceful, 
and prod the effect of being difficult ; it is, however, 
well within the reach of any ordinary singer. The 
succeeding ‘‘ weather’’ chorus, with its love duet, is 
going to give chorus-masters plenty of trouble ; but it 
is, musically and dramatically, an exceedingly good 
number. The chorus which is sung when the pirates 
appear and seize the girls has the ring of popularity in 
it, and will doubtless appear in innumerable quadrilles 
and galops. The General’s ‘‘ patter’’ song is excellent, 
and very original ; but very few of the representatives 
ef this character will be able to sing it with anything 
like the proper speed. The solo in which he declares 
himself an orphan, with its refrain of ‘‘ poor fellow,’ is 
also good, while the concerted piece ‘* I’m telling a bit 
of a story,’’calls for some very rapid articulation on the 
part of everybody concerned. 

‘* Hail, poetry !’’ was the first bit of really fine con- 
certed voice writing that I heard in the opera. It was 
excellently sung, and the audience had the good taste 
to re-demand it. The entr’acte is very satisfactory ; 
the descending passages of sixths, with flute figuration, 
being effective, and the whole number showing that 
Mr. Sullivan can orchestrate if he chooses. The 
policemen’s chorus, ‘‘#Vhen the foeman bares his 
steel’’ ought to be as popular as the gendarme duet 
in ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant ’’ which it somewhat resem- 
bles in its swing. The general public will, however, 
stop with the chorus; the skilful working up of the 
chorus and the girls’ solos together, will be a great deal 
too much for them. But it is very pleasing to a mus:- 
cian. The ‘‘ Paradox”’ trio is fresh and good ; and the 
trio, ‘‘ Away, away, my heart’s on fire,’’ has a well 
scored accompaniment ; a matter about which Mr. 
Sullivan has not much troubled himself as a rule in this 
operetta. The succeeding duet is on the operatic 
principle, recitative, slow movement, and quick finale. 
The slow movement is good, with its accompaniment 
of violins ‘‘ con sordini’’; but it is dreadfully cruel in 
the way in which it shows all the weak points of the 
singers. The succeeding speeches of the Police Ser- 
geant are answered by all the policemen in unison and 
monotone, and the effect is indescribably funny. As 
for the chorus which follows, ‘‘ When the enterprising 
burglar’s not a-burgling,’’ I doubt if it ever becomes 
exceedingly popular, in spite of the vociferous applause 


it receives ; it seems to me to owe most of its success 
to its situation in the opera, and the way in which it is 
led up to. The chorus of the approaching pirates, 
with the responses and counter chorus of the policemen, 
is exceedingly original and very laughable ; while the 
tremendously noisy chorus, in which the pirates caution 
each other to be silent, with its drum and cymbal 
effects, is very good. This is one of the numbers which 
appeared in the overture. The General’s ode to the 
evening breeze. ‘‘ Softly sighing to the river comes the 
gentle breeze,’’ possesses a finely written accompani- 
ment. Continued pianissimo running passages on the 
violins give a murmuring effect which is appropriate and 
charming. This was one of the most satisfactory num- 
bers in the operetta; and in good contrast to it comes 
the excited chorus of the girls as they rush in in alarm. 
As a whole, the new opera is superior to either *‘ Pina- 
fore’ or the ‘‘ Sorcerer.”’ It is well put on the stage, 
and, as a rule, well sung. The chorus does wonder- 
fully well ; but the orchestra is by no means first-class. 
The piece is having an astounding success, every 
seat in the house being sold at least a week ahead. It 
is to be hoped that the success may continue until 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan get some kind of a fair 
return for the amount of money they have, through 
‘* Pinafore’ put into the pockets of scores of managers 
in this country. c &. 


THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM, 

P. S. GILMORE’s ‘‘ Columbia,”’ after being heralded 
with a great deal of almost blasphemous twaddle, has 
been produced. It had every assistance that unlimited 
advertising, enforced interviewing, and sensational pro- 
duction could give it, and the result is—what? <A 
general verdict of condemnation. Mr. Gilmore, having 
tortured out seven eight-line stanzas of prosaic and 
didactic commonplaces, proceeded to set them to music 
which he has the effrontery—not to call his own, that 
might be pardoned, but—to attribute, in so many words, 
to direct heavenly inspiration. 

The performance on Christmas-day was a finely con- 
ceived and executed piece of humbug, which thoroughly 
answered its purpose of arousing a false and momen- 
tary enthusiasm. There was first a speech by Algernon 
Sullivan, in many points very able, but in others rather 
too redolent of that self-glorifying buncombe of which 
Dickens made such bitter fun in ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ 
He gave a moderately complete and very highly-colored 
history of this country, strayed away for awhile among 
the ancient Greeks, and then, returning to the present 
day and to business, passed in review the national an- 
thems of the world, making a special point of the 
‘* Marseillaise,’’ and prophesying a proud position for 
‘* Columbia’ among this honorable company. 

After the speech the orchestra took up the music, in 
what was intended to be an effective crescendo ; but the 
intention was better than the execution. The strings 
commenced alone, softly; then the reeds and flutes 
were added ; then the brass ; and, finally the drums and 
cymbals came in with a grand crash, and so it wound 
up. The noise had its usual effect on the general pub- 
lic, and drew out a sufficiency of applause to justify a 
repetition, which the orchestra kindly gave. 

Then Mr. Vandenhoff stepped forward and read the 
poem, and then, ‘* having had the music and the words 
separate, every one was in a hurry to see them wedded.”’ 
The sensational idea was consistently carried out. 
First chorus, then Miss Thursby, then chorus again, 
then a grand final shout with everybody in unison. 
Again carried away by the mass of sound, entirely irre- 
spective of any connection with the presence or absence 
of musical and literary excellence, the public demanded 
an ‘‘ encore.’’ 

And now let us see on what all this forced enthusi- 
asm was wasted. The music consists of thirty-two meas- 
ures of common time, methodically divided into four 
phrases of eight measures each. Of these, the first and 
second phrases are identical ; the third different ; the 
fourth like the first and second, save just enough alter- 
ation to make it end on the keynote instead of on the 
dominant (or fifth above). The result of all this is an 
almost insufferable monotony, about the most fatal 
quality for a musical scrap which looks for national ac- 
ceptation. The whole thing is as destitute of fire and 
spirit as a droned doxology in a Scotch conventicle. 

It is evident that Mr. Gilmore’s inspiring angels were 
either entirely ignorant of earthly music or incapable 





of originality, as the first three measures are an un- 
blushing robbery from ‘‘ Rule Britannia’ (a song of 
which Mr. Gilmore cannot plead ignorance, however 
the angels may stand) while most of the rest can be 
found in ‘* See, the Conquering Hero comes.’’ But, 
in ‘‘ appropriating’ his hymn from these two sources, 
Mr. Gilmore has, with ruinous ingenuity, managed to 
deprive the stolen phrases of all the spirit which charac- 
terizes the originals (notably ‘‘ Rule Britannia’) and 
has produced a dull patchwork. If this is the best the 
angels can do for us, we had better seek our next inspi- 
ration from less celestial sources. GF 





HINTS TO SINGERS. 





TOWARD the close of my article last month on ‘* Music 
Purchasing’’ I inserted a few words touching amateur 
singers ; and it may perhaps be as well to address some 
suggestions to them specially. They form by far the 
largest class of amateur musicians. Pianists are num- 
erous ; but for one pianist who has sufficient faith in his 
own performance to exhibit himself in the social circle 
there are at least five singers willing to do their best (or 
worst) for the amusement or torture of their friends. | 

In the article above mentioned I alluded to the coo] 
assurance of the average amateur vocalist. I fully be- 
lieve that this assurance is not in most cases nearly so 
much the result of egregious self-conceit as of the wide- 
spread but mistaken idea that any one who has a voice 
can sing. It might as well be said that any one who 
has fingers can play the piano or violin. Certainly a 
voice is necessary for singing, as fingers are necessary 
for playing ; but I wish I could put the fact that the 
one is as useless and annoying as the other until prop- 
erly trained, so strongly once for all that it would be 
accepted for the truth that it undoubtedly is. 

A singer must be trained as much as a pianist ; and, 
in some respects, more carefully. The muscles of the 
throat are infinitely more delicate than those of the fin- 
gers, and need proportionate delicacy of treatment in 
their cultivation. All this writing indulged in by senti- 
mental novel-writers and would-be poets about “‘ natural 
singers’’ is bosh, and worse. There are no such per- 
sons ; but there are natural howlers and screamers in 
abundance. 

I cannot, of course, within the limits of a magazine 
article, give a treatise on the art of vocalization ; and it 
would do but little good if I could. It is not to be 
Jearned from books. No person can hear his own voice 
as others hear it ; and frequently, when he imagines he 
is producing his largest and purest tone, he is doing 
the exact opposite. But I can give a few general hints 
which may be of some assistance, and lay down a few 
rules of general application. 

The singer’s first practice must be that of properly 
formed and steadily sustained tones. To commence by 
attempting to swell and diminish each tone held is a 
grave mistake. Many teachers make the mistake of 
giving this to their pupils as a first exercise, and some 
printed methods approve it. But it is excessively diffi- 
cult for an untrained throat to retain the same position 
during the swelling of a note, and almost impossible 
during its diminishing. Let the student, therefore, 
practise at first only the steady sustaining of the middle 
notes of his voice ; the upper and lower tones should 
not be used at all until the vocal studies are pretty far 
advanced. In taking the tone to be sustained, first 
take in a good steady breath, filling the lungs to the 
bottom, open the mouth a little less than the width of 
two fingers, keep the tongue well down and forward (so 
as to leave as open and free a passage for the tone as 
possible) and let your tone come with unforced strength, 
directing it so that it seems to focus itself just about 
where the upper teeth join the gums. Beware of try- 
ing to force power into your voice; it will grow natu- 
rally with practice. At first practise only ‘‘ ah ;’’ after 
awhile try and give all the vowel sounds on the same 
note with the same breath, and without changing the 
quality or focus of the tone. Always keep your reser- 
voir of breath at the bottom of the lungs—not at the 
top, as too many do—and husband it, only using just 
enough for your tone. After having conquered this 
with one tone to a breath, try it with two; then with 
three, then four, and so on. If all this work is honest- 
ly done, the “‘ joining of the registers,’’ about which 


some teachers make such a fuss, will be found to do it- 
self very quietly and gradually. Only beware of trying 
to make what is called a ‘* big tone ;’’ be contented 




















with the size of tone Nature has given you, until that 
tone grows naturally through daily practice. The work 
proposed above will take Jong, and will be as tedious as 
most preliminary studies ; but the student should re- 
attacked this and 
some subsequent training is going on is a serious pro- 


member that every ** song’’ while 
longation of the time necessary to be spent in such 
work. Remember Caffarelli, perhaps the greatest 
singer that ever lived, who spent seven years on one 
page of exercises, and an eighth year on a half page 
more ; and was then dismissed by his master with the 
assurance that he was, in all that regarded vocal meth- 
od, the greatest artist in the world. 
was a true one. 


And the assurance 


When the study of execution is commenced it must 
be done very slowly. 
the scale. Nine singers out of ten make the third 
and seventh of the scale (E and B in the scale of C, 
A and E in the scale of F, etc.) too flat, and the fifth 
(G in the scale of C, C in the seale of F, etc.) too sharp ; 
so be very watchful about these intervals. 


At first, analyze every note of 


Accustom yourself to practising without instrument. 
Take your keynote from the piano ; then sing your ex- 
ercise through. 
by touching the piano again. 


When you have iinished, test yourself 
If you have varied from 
the true pitch try again and again, carefully analyzing 
as you go, until you have found out where the fault is, 
and then make special practice of that spot. 
work which, dry at first, soon becomes interesting if 


This is 


your heart is at all in the matter ; and if it is not, you 
had better stop. 

must be increased in 
speed very gradually, and the moment your notes begin 


Your studies of execution 
to lose their individuality (from too rapid singing) you 
back. 


their greatest speed, should sound, as I once heard 


must “‘haul up’ and “try Your scales, at 
said of those of a most carefully and thoroughly culti- 
vated artist, *‘ like a lot of litthe round marbles rolling 
down stairs.”’ 

The last forms of execution yeu will attack will be 
the chromatic scale and the trill. The chromatic scale 
will doubtless drive you wild many times before you 
have conquered it ; but the trill should come easily, if 
And 


when you have done all this you think you will bea 


your earlier studies have been faithfully made. 
singer? Not at all; your work is only well begun. 
You have now to study articulation—to get your 
tongue and lips so thoroughly under control that they 
will do all the verbal work you want, without interfering 
with the free and pure emission of your tone. In order 
to do this you must make your consonants take as 
little time as possible—leaving an initial consonant the 
instant you have spoken it, holding on to your vowel 
and not touching your final consonant until the moment 
of quitting the tone. Be especially careful not to antici- 
pate your final consonant. Singers are sometimes very 
the 
result being, to shut up the back of the mouth and so 


send all the tone through the nose. 


fond of doing this, especially with the ending *‘ ng ; 
Speak all your con- 
sonants as nearly as possible with the tip of the tongue ; 
some, like *‘k’’ and the hard ** g, 
affection for slipping down your throat when they get a 
chance. This matter of 
much hard work. 
few of your singing acquaintances and see how many of 
them can sing the words of a song you do not know, so 
that, at the distance of half a room, you can tell what 


have a dreadful 


articulation will cost you 


If you do not believe me, listen to a 


the song is about. 

And now your mechanical work is done ; but with it, 
and long after it, must be carried on a mental training, 
without which the mechanical would better have been 
left alone. You should read the poetry of fine poets, 
see fine pictures, hear (of course) good music, read ele- 
vating prose ; cultivate, in short, your poetic and re- 
fined side in every way. You must also study enough 
of harmony to understand what a composer is trying to 
do, and where he is leading you ; and enough of the 
theory of composition (which includes the study of 
**form’’) to appreciate how to phrase a work in ac- 
Hear all the fine singers 
you can ; notice their defects not to criticize them to 
others but to correct them in yourself. Study reading 
music at sight. This is not as difficult as most people 
suppose ; and you will always be a blind stu.nbler so 
long as you have to get your songs by picking them 
painfully out and then memorizing them. Your practice 
without instrument will aid you greatly here ; for you 
will have become so used to striking, unassisted, all 
kinds of intervals that, as soon as you learn to recognize 


cordance with his intentions. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


those intervals on paper as being connected with the 
same intervals in your throat, the matter of sight-read- 
ing will become easy enough. Sing in concerted music 

sextettes, quintettes, quartettes or trios (especially 
unaccomnpanied)—whenever you can get the people to 
sing with. This makes you at once self-reliant and yet 
yielding ; for, while you must carry your own part un 
assisted, you must also watch and listen for the other 
parts so that you may keep exactly together. 

And now you will perhaps say, ** But you are talking 


and I 


I do not 


to me as though I was studying to be an artist ; 
Then 


But if you 


don't want to be one !”’ 


Don’t you ? 
think there is much danger that you will. 
are going to study at all, you would better study right ; 
even if your objections to being an artist be ever so 
strong. The higher the place you strive for, the higher 
the point you are likely to reach ; no matter how fa 
Did it 


ever strike you that.an arrow aimed at a chimney-pot 


ae 
from the end of your journey you aty stop. 


stands a good chance of getting higher than one direct- 
ed at the 


kitchen window ? G. F; 











HILE 1 write, the whole musical 
AY), world is saddened with the 
\\ news of Richard Wagener 


chance of its 
When he 


lost 


illness, and the 


fatal ending. dies, 
the world will its greatest 


and most original genius sine 





Beethoven. His influence has 
been mighty and_ irresistible. 
The very men who most malign his methods and 
decry his work show in every line of their music, 
distinct traces of his” resistless power. He has 
revolutionized orchestration ; overturned the old and 


logical, and founded the new and logical, system of 
opera ; freed music from many unnecessary trammels ; 
and pointed out a new path which our modern com- 


posers will travel until some man equally great shall 


arise to open another still fresher. He has been re- 
proached with being too extreme and too severe, and 
the reproach is deserved. He was a reformer ; and the 


very characteristics which fit a man for the work of a 
gigantic reformation are also those which force him 
headlong into unsparing invective against what lh 
knows or believes to be false. As well try to pry open 
a door with a crowbar of unbaked dough as try to move 
Wagner and his 


thusiastic followers have gone too far, and the rebound 


a world with soft words. most en- 
is carrying us back to something like the proper place. 
Had they not overstepped the mark, the rebound would 
All 


When he dies, his disagreea 


have carried us half way back to our old errors. 
honor then to Wagner. 
ble traits will die with him ; but the good work he has 
done is undying. 

THE four saxophone players of Mr. Gilmore's military 
band have recently played quartettes at some concerts 
The of this 
quartette resembles that of the organ more than any 


here. The effect is charming. tone 
other instrument, with the valuable addition of an in- 
dividyality in each part, which the organ cannot give. 


There is some talk of their traveling. Should they do 
so, concert-goers will have a new sensation to notice. 


* 
* * 


NEWS comes from England that the long-neglected 
unfinished National Opera the 
Thames embankment in London, is to be continued and 
finished at last. 
mains to be seen ; there are so many discrepancies in 
the different accounts of the means proposed for bring- 
ing about this desirable end that it is at least open to 
doubt. 


House, situated on 


How reliable this news may be re- 


* 
* * 


JULIUS EICHBERG, of Boston, brought with him 
lately six of his violin pupils, and introduced them at 
Chickering Hall in an ambitious and well-performed 
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concert-programme. Four of them were ladies, and 


very young ladies too; and the proficiency they had 


already attained was the highest possible compliment 


to their teacher's excellence and their own hones’ 


study. This concert proved—if any proof were needed 
that the violin is an instrument eminently adzpted for 
That 


possess in 


the use of ladies. delicacy of ear, touch, and 


taste which women a greater degree than 


men, finds here a proper field for display ; and if some 
of our musically inclined girls would take up the violin 
instead of eternally pounding the unfortunate piano, 
they would prepare a new pleasure for their friends 


and a graceful and charming occupation for themselves. 


Ar the time of this writing, Joseffy is taking an en- 
forced 


consequent n 


Prostrated nervous exhaustion, 


the 


rest. first by 


mental demands made by his ex- 
tensive and exacting programmes, he has barely recov- 
ered from that when he is attacked by inflammation in 
one of his fingers, brought on by the physical exertion 
of playing those programmes and practicing six or 
seven hours daily. By the time this meets the eyes of 
my readers, I hope he may be all right again and 
his exquisite 


charming us once more with playing. 


‘Too much practice is a mistake. I know of two cases 
in which a pianist has been forced to abandon the in- 
strument entirely, owing to disease produced in the 


finvers by steady work cight and ten hours a day. 


THE results of cheap teaching and parental stupidity 
were brought vividly to my notice a few days ago, | 
was at the house of some excellent people whose only 
daughter has been torturing the piano for nearly three 
years, under the misguidance of a cheap and (naturally) 
Of course | 


Perhaps I can best describe her playing by 


teacher. must he; 


ignorant r the young 
lady play. 
saying that it was strictly Seriptural ; it was evident 
that her left hand had no knowledge of what her right 


And The 


Bedlam such 


hand was doing. then her execution ! 


craziest lunatic in could never imagine 


scales and passages as this well-intentioned young 


lady brought to light. [ was forced to hide my real 


opinion of her work by declaring, in answer to her 


parents’ questions, that | had rarely heard a young 
lady, after three years’ teaching, play as she did. It 


was truc, though not in the sense m which they ac- 


cepted it. But the main question is, ‘* Where was the 
che ipness r Three years of time and all the money 
worse than wasted ; for this poor girl will never be able 
to play, even decently, save by going back to the be 
ginning and painfully undoing all she has done before 
she can undertake really to do anything at all. 

CARYL, FLORIO. 
THE SUPPLEMENT. 


PLATE I. is a design for a plaque for china-painting. 
Make a plain light, sky-blue background ; foliage be- 
hind the figures a blue-green; the bank, a mossy 


vreer, using brown green in the darker parts ; drapery 
of the nymph, white, with gray-black shades in the 
roses in- 


folds ; flowers, rich salmon-colored and pink 


termingled with some purple blossoms ; hair and eyes 
of the nymph, a deep red-brown ; hair of the zephyr, 
golden (yellow-brown) and wings transparent like those 
of the dragon-fly, the shape of the wing defined by a 
thin brown line. 


Make the 


brown-green ; 


Plate II. is a design for four small tiles. 


ground pearl-ygray ; leaves and stem 


breasts of the birds capucine red, gliding into pure 
white near the legs ; wings black-gray, and legs brown 
sepia, 

Plate III. represents a cover for the pedal of a sew- 
ing-machine. It is made of fine black cloth, cut the 
exact width and length of the pedal. The embroidery 


is done in the following manner: For the inside and 


outside lines make long stitches of maroon worsted, 
then overcast the worsted with old gold saddler’s silk. 
Make the fan stitches of blue saddler’s silk at equal 
the stretch the 
moss-brown worsted from point to point, and overcast 
with old gold saddler’s silk. The fan stitches, top and 
bottom, are to be made of pale pink saddler’s gilk and 
Line with 
a thin quilting, and finish off either with short worsted 
fringe or silk cord. Fasten on the pedal with short 


distances all around. For insertion 


the stars of a harmonizing shade of green. 


strings of narrow tape. 
Plate 1V. gives four designs for name and monogram 
embroidery. 
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Correspondence. 


AN AMERICAN TAPESTRY LOOM. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 


Sir: After reading your very interesting article on the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Tapestry” in your last number, allow me a few lines in 
your estimable paper, to give to your fair readers some new sug- 
gestions about tapestry. It seems, from the article, as if it were 
impossible to do anything of this kind in this country. Cer- 
tainly we donot expect to make Gobelins at once, but I will show 
how we can make real Aubusson or Felletin on a small scale. 
If you look at the sketch accompanying this note, you will see a 
pupil of mine working at a small loom of my own invention. 
‘The warp is neither high-warp (haute lisse) nor low-warp (basse 
lisse), but is an inclined warp. I took the idea from a Japanese 
sketch. My reed is steady, and the heddle frames are put in 
motion with the feet. The work is done with bobbins about five 
inches long, and two combs, a small one in iron and a bigger 
one in wood, Any material can be used, cotton, woollen or silk. 
The warp is generally cotton. The result is quite satisfactory 
after three months’ work from two to three 
hours a day. After six months they can do 
anything they want—flowers, birds, scroll-work, 
and so on. The work is noiseless and not 
tiresome. 

CAMILLE P1TON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LACE APPLIED TO COSTUMES. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Are there any set rules for the appli- 
cation of lace to costumes? Some laces I 
notice are laid on flat, others slightly gathered, 
and others again ‘‘en volant.” Are these 
methods arbitrary, or do they carry out some 
fixed principles ? 

ANSWER.—It can hardly be said that the va- 
rious methods you name are in accordance with 
any fixed principles, except those of general 
good taste. Old needle point, Genoese tape, 
and Flemish guipure are generally laid on flat ; 
old point d'Alengon, old Malines, English 
thread laces slightly gathered, but a Ittile re- 











told, has himself made copies of this picture, and perhaps our 
correspondent saw one ofthose. If he will call at the gallery, 
Mr. McLeod, we dare say, would be happy to furnish him with 
all the proofs of the genuineness of the work. 


IMITATION GROUND CLASS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Str: I should like to have the glass door of my office coated in 
imitation of ground glass, if it could be done in a way that would 
enable me to remove the coating afterwards if I did not like it. 
Can you assist me ? ARCHITECT, Rochester, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Take, by weight, of ground flake white one part, and 
of sugar of lead two parts ; mix with equal parts of oil and turpen- 


tine. The color must be used thin, and applied with a painting- 
brush of moderate size. You may tint it with blue or yellow if you 
like. When thus painted take a clean badger-tool and gently dab 


the glass with the ends of the hair until the work acquires uni- 
formity of appearance. The coating will wear a considerable 
time, and may be washed with weak soap and water. If you want 
to remove it, you can easily do so by applying with a piece of 
sponge a solution of potash, The materials may be obtained from 
almost any dealer in artist’s materials, 





_ 
whe ; 
Che 





moved from the flat ; Valenciennes at discretion, 
but at present ‘‘ en volant ;"" modern Bretonne 
and modern Malines plissé by machine ; Span- 
ish laces easy ; modern points flat, or but a little 
eased. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
WARE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 
Sir: I am informed that there has recently 
been invented a substitute for earthenware that is indestruct- 
ible. Can you give me any information about it ? 


EARTHEN- 


ANSWCER.—There has been such an invention recently in Eng- 
land. The ware, we understand, has cotton pulp for its founda- 
tion, and is covered with a coating of especial manufacture, in 
which the composition of melted glass enters largely. It is not 
at all brittle, it is said; but is durable and so light that whena 
vessel made of it is filled with water it is no heavier than an 
ordinary earthenware vessel when empty. 





COLORS FOR BEDROOM WINDOW SHADES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: What colors would you recommend for Holland window 
shades for a bedroom? White is so glaring in a sunny room, 
and so soon gets soiled. ANITA, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


ANSWER.—The color, of course, should harmonize with the 
furniture. Holand shades are made in white, buff, green, and 
crimson. For a sunny room we recommend green or buff, with 
a preference for the latter. The objection to green Holland is 
that it turns bluish by exposure to the light. Buff shades keep 
their color the best, and while admitting more light when pulled 
down, they keep out the red or hot rays, and the blue or growth- 
promoting rays, and admit only the yellow rays, which are non- 
active. Yellow shades should always be used in a ‘‘ sick-room.” 
Crimson soon fades in a sunny room. 





THE “VESTAL TUCCIA."—A QUESTION OF 
ORIGINALITY. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1rR: Will you be kind enough to inform me if the picture 
‘* Vestal Tuccia,”’ in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, is an original 
oracopy? While in London, in May, 1878, I saw exhibited at 
the French Gallery in Pall Mall, what I supposed to be the 
original. I had the pleasure of being presented to M. Le Roux, 
the artist, and saw the decoration awarded him by the French 
Academy for the picture he was then exhibiting. Still they per- 
sist in stating they have nothing but originals in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery. The picture has been on exhibition here for several 
years. ALBERT ANDREW, Washington, D. C. 

ANSWER.—Mr. McLeod, the Curator of the Corcoran Gallery, 
assures us that this is the original Salon picture. The frame 
still bears the number which was put on it there, and various 
other marks of the genuineness of the picture are carefully pre- 
served, and are mentioned jn the catalogue, Le Roux, we are 


PITON’S AMERICAN TAPESTRY LOOM. 


MUSICAL QUERIES ANSWERED. 

Y, Z., Detroit, Mich,—The modern rule is that an accidental 
affects only the line or space on which it appears, and that its in- 
fluence ceases at the next bar. This has become necessary, owing 
to the exceedingly chromatic nature of modern compositions. You 
will find, on examining modern orchestra parts, that even when a 
note with an accidental is tied over for several measures the acci- 
dental is repeated in every measure. Orchestral players have be- 
come so used to seeing this that I have known violinists when 
playing from old ‘‘ parts” where this is not done to change from 
the altered note of one measure to the natural position of that note 
in the next, although the two were tied together and the intention 
of the composer was that the effect of the accidental should con- 
tinue as long as the tied note was held. 


Wm. B., Philadelphia, Pa,—You were right and your opponents 
wrong. 
‘*bar,” and the space between the bars is called a ‘‘ measure.” 
The ancient and slipshod fashion of calling both the line and the 
space it separated by the name of “bar” is passing away, with 
many other stupidly careless confusions of nomenclature and 
custom hitherto permitted in musical matters, 


The line which divides music into measures is called a 


Harry Waters, Philadelphia, Pa.—The compass of the clarinet 
is from E, three added lines below the treble staff, to D, six added 
lines above ; but it is safer never to write your clarinets above G, 
four added lines above the staff, or, at the highest, A. The low 
notes come out easily and unfailingly. It isevident, however, from 
the whole tone of your letter, that you have very much study to do 
before you are fit to undertake the complicated work of writing 
an orchestral score. The excellent work of Hector Berlioz on 
** Modern Orchestration” will help you much, and a careful follow- 
ing of the performance of works of the great masters, score in 
hand, will help you more. Diligent study on these two roads, with 
practice of your own under the direction and correction of an ex- 
perienced master, will give you the knowledge you now evidently 
lack, 


Miss B. C., Chicago, Iil.—The chord you mention (the first in 
the theme of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March) has given rise to 
more discussions than perhaps any other existing in any composi- 
tion. Some find its root in F sharp, calling it the chord of the 
dominant seventh of B with the minor third ; others find its root in 
A, calling it the minor triad on that root with the added sixth. The 
late Charles E, Horsley (a most excellent musician) declared it to 
be the chord of the ninth on D, I incline to this last opinion. I 
am glad to find at least one lady interested in this too much neg- 
lected branch of musical study, ; 





Dew Publications, 


CHEQUER-WorRK. By T.G. APPLETON. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Under this title T. G. Appleton, of Boston, 
has brought together a number of stories and sketches, pre- 
senting a varied combination of subjects, treated in the pleasant 
manner with which the previous works of this agreeable writer 
have made us familiar. For the commencement of his book Mr. 
Appleton has selected two of the Tanagra statuettes which, 
thanks to his generosity, are now in the Boston Museum, and 
has written about them a story, ‘‘ The Artist of Tanagra," which 
takes us back to the domestic life of the Boeotians, over two thou- 
sand years ago. Eucharis and Myrta arethe appropriate names 
of the hero and heroine. One is a young sculptor, who, ac- 
cording to the story, is the inventor of the Tanagra figurines, 
and the other is the daughter of a well-to-do farmer. Of course 
their love is crossed. Eucharis, who modelled in clay and only 
made diminutive figures, was no fit match for the daughter of a 
rich farmer, and though many of his neighbors had ordered the 
statuettes made by the young artist to be buried with them, the 
father of Myrta thought that a man who simply modelled from 
life and did not chisel gods out of huge blocks 
of marble never could be worthy of his daugh- 
ter. Happily for the lovers, Phidias, the great 
sculptor, appears, and after praising the wine of 
Tanagra to which the farmer treats him, and 
admiring the works of Eucharis, gives a curious 
dissertation on the merits of terra-cotta. Speak- 
ing of the statuettes, he says, ‘‘ You call these 
trifles perishable ; you do not know that noth- 
ing so endures as this baked earth, that when 
the noblest works in bronze and marble may 
have perished, perfect as when leaving their 
artist's hands, their colors fresh as we see them 
now, these slighted proofs of the artistic feeling 
and genius of Greece may remain perhaps their 
only monument.” After a few more periods in 
this style, the farmer is convinced that terra- 
cotta figurines are everlasting, and he gives his 
Myrta to Eucharis. Another paper, entitled 
‘* Ary Scheffer,” is of special value, and ought to 
be carefully read by all who have an interest in 
the history of art and literature in France. It 
treats in amasterly fashion of that period which, 
during the “‘ bourgeois” reign of Louis Philippe, 
served as atransition from the old style which 
died with the monarchy and Louis XVI., and 
the new which flourished under the reign of 
Napoleon III. Scheffer for many years stood 
at the head of the French school, surrounded 
with a halo of mysticism, the holy influence 
of which it was difficult to avoid. His studio, 
the author tells us, was very different from the 
ordinary ‘‘atelier,’’ of which slang, dirty rags, and tobacco- 
smoke are necessary properties, and was as chaste and as full of 
fervor as are his ‘‘ Mignon regrettant sa patrie,” ‘‘ Mignon 
aspirant au ciel,” and many of his other works. 





STUDYING ART ABROAD. By May ALCOTT 
NIERIKER. Boston: Roberts Brothers. In this useful little 
book the author has given to art amateurs a thorough insight 
into the difficulties they may encounter in London, Paris, and 
Rome, and teaches them (especially the ladies) how these can 
be overcome at the least possible expense. The advice is thor- 
oughly practical, and the author has evidently had a thorough 
experience in all the matters she treats of. We should advise all 
students in art going to Europe not to fail to take a copy of this 
little book with them, 





MORE STITCHES FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY 
is the third of a series of art needlework hand-books, published 
by S. W. Tilton & Co., Boston. Like its predecessors, it is 
thoroughly practical, and is fully illustrated. The Holbein, 
Punto Tirato, Vienna Cross-stitch, double Platt and Cordonnet 
stitches are given with much clearness. We take the present 
opportunity to acknowledge our obligation to Messrs. S. W. 
Tilton & Co. for several of our illustrations of crewel work 
stitches, published in a previous number of this magazine. 


“THE ANTIQUARY, a Magazine devoted to the 
Study of the Past,” is a new and promising English periodical, 
of which J. W. Bouton is the American publisher. It is taste- 
fully printed on hand-made paper, with rough edges, and richly 
merits the attention of all who may be interested in antiquarian 
research. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Fredricks is doing work just now worthy of his 
old reputation as the first of the old American artist photogra- 
phers. He sendsus an “‘jmperial glacé” portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Potter, the English member of Parliament who recently 
visited our shores, which, in excellence of technique, isreally be- 
yond criticism. 


Marra, who has won an enviable reputation for 
the excellence of his photograph coloring, has patented a circular 
china frame for his pictures, which gives them the decorative 
effect of a plaque in addition to their natural yalue as portraits, 
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Kmong the Dealers. 


Pottier & Stymus havea bi-formed Japanese vase 
with the outer part pierced by heart-shaped openings on opposite 
sides, disclosing a cylindrical receptacle. This is overgrown on 
one side with thorn-branches, laden with delicate blossoms and 
slender thorns, the soft-hued flowers being thrown charmingly 
into aerial perspective at either side, where the breadth of the 
heart-spaces is greater than the diameter of the cylinder by which 
they are supported. Within the opposite side a more conven- 
tional representation of what may be a japonica spray completes 
the judicious balance of design. These floral treasures seem, in 
their sem#-seclusion, as if further guarded by the very fierce dra- 
gons with which the vase is mounted at the top and handles. 
The base is divided by three serrated hollows, cut upward, so 
that the piece stands like a tripod, its outer surface presenting a 
rich example in the use of gold and colors. 


Among the many admirable objects of vertu 
in the bric-’-brac rooms of Messrs. Watson & Co., we noticed a 
beautiful copy of a Henri Deux glass clock, bearing the signa- 
ture of E. Gallé, of Nancy. The thick glass case is about six 





inches high, is colorless, except in its superbly enamelled figure | 


of Diane de Poictiers as the goddess of the chase, under the 
richly decorated face of the clock, and some delicate floral tra- 
cery on the sides. 

It will repay any lover of decorative art visiting 
Boston to pass an hour at the Household Art Rooms. To our 
Boston readers they are well known. Besides having the best 
exhibit in the city of the truly artistic Low tiles, which may be 


seen here effectively applied to open fire-places, Mr. Welling- | 


ton, the manager, has, upstairs, a very interesting ‘‘ curiosity 
shop.” Among the objects we particularly recall as worthy of 
note during a recent visit, there were a cabinet full of old Nan- 
keen china, some mellow old stamped leather from Holland and 
Germany, curious old tiles of Hispano-Moresque times, others, 
no less curious and hardly less ancient, from Salisbury Cathedral 
and Milton Abbey, and some rare pieces of old Incas pottery. 





There are certain fine silk, velvet, and embroi- 
dered goods which escape the observation of the ordinary pur- 
chaser, but are to be found in the stock of a few importers of 
dress goods, who keep them almost as much as a matter of per- 
sonal pride as with the object of selling them. The merchant 
of taste understands that they are not for the ordinary customer, 
and would not care to have his salesmen show them to such. 
But to one who can appreciate the ee of the work of the 


We respectfully invite our 
friends and the public to ex- 
amine our stock of beautiful 
Japanese Wares, selected by 
our agents in Japan. 

Our collection is especially 
rich in Sutsuma Ware, 

*as well as in Old and Modern 
KAGA and KIOTO FAI- 
ENCE, Nagasaki, Arita, and 
Owari Porcelain, Cloisonné 
Enamels, Curios, etc. Many 
of these porcelains, etc., were 

painted and finished years ago by artists who only aimed 








- PORTRAIT 


- UNION SQUARE, 


| loom, and the added skill of the deftest fingers in its artistic 


elaboration, he takes tlie pleasure of an enthusiast in exhibiting 
his treasures. Such a connoisseur is Mr. Crawford McCreery, 
of the firm of James McCreery & Co., and he may well be proud 
to show goods of such a high degree of artistic excellence as 
some submitted to the inspection of the writer during a recent 
visit to this establishment. Some delicate light brocaded silks 
were strikingly beautiful, both as to tone and texture. One was 
light peacock-blue and pale ‘‘ old gold" ona ground of pearl 
gray, and another salmon color and pale blue on a ‘‘ cameo” 
ground, with pale blue shot under the Jatter in a way that gave 
it an indescribable richness in appearance. There were shot- 
faille silks of remarkable beauty—canary color and pink tilleule 
with the flower of the linden, and satin de Lecn tilleule and 
deep rose. Other brocaded silks of dark armure grounds were 
richly decorated with Japanese designs, and others in Louis 
XIV. patterns. A few lengths of black silk velvet—dress flounce 
aad trimming—embroidered superbly in colored silks, resembled 
the finest art-needlework. Other remarkably fine and delicate- 
ly wrought Indian and Persian shawl goods actually were all 
needlework, each article in some being the result of the 
combined labors of hundreds of hands. It may be remarked 
‘en passant” that during the recent visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, he ordered as a present to the Queen a shawl the 
manufacture of which would require the labor of three hundred 
men for three years. Such articles as these of course are very 
costly, but by no means in proportion to the labor involved in 
producing them. 


cases 


so low as to seem incomprehensible. 

Sypher has some old French clocks of the First 
Empire that would rejoice the heart of < One of 
these, of brass, is surmounted by two groups of admirably mod- 


i collector. 


There are at McCreery’s some sumptuously | 
embroidered Indian shawls, table-covers, and hangings at prices | 


| stuff. 


| by 





elled figures, representing the Horatii and Curatii taking their 


famous oath. 
raised swords meet across it. 


Those who take an artistic interest in rich Ori- 


They stand on either side of the clock, and their | 


ental floor coverings will be well repaid by a visit to the estab- | 


Their stock of 
and India, 
», by that of any 


lishment of A. T. Williams & Co., in Boston. 
rugs, carpets and mats, from Turkey, Persia 
selected with care, and is unsurpassed, we believ« 
other house in New England. 


is 


The wash-stand made New York Port- 
able Wash-stand Company,” and 
serviceable, giving an instantaneous flow of water, the apparatus 
being entirely independent of the work of the plumber. One in 
use in our office answers its purpose admirably. 


by the “ 


710 Broadway, is simple 


| in silk, 


Dates and Hints, 


Ladies as a rule waste their labor terribly. They 
work too finely, and they put in too many stitches, which only 
puckers the material. Much work, is spoilt by being too 
tightly done. A really good worker will not draw up the finest 
Puckered work means bad work. 





too, 


Painting on muslin is very easy and can be done 
anybody, as no talent Place 
drawing—flowers form the best subject—underneath the muslin 


for drawing is required. the 


and draw through; then paint with ordinary water-colors, mixed 
with Chinese white and a little liquid gum. The designs can, of 
course, be sketched instead of traced through. Screens, fans, and 
fire-screens lined with silk are some of the objects which painting 


on muslin can be made to decorate. 


There is in the South Kensington Museum a small 
cabinet of black wood, with dull red panels. On each of these 
panels a small figure is painted, in a white dress and dark plum- 
border 


This style might be copied for a variety of things. 


colored petticoat; all round the are small white stars, 


The reason why so many fail in painting in oil- 
colors is they are apt to use too much white, which gives a heavy 
A celebrated artist on being 
produced such depth of color 


and muddy look to their pictures. 
asked how he , in reply, squeezing a 
portion of Naples yellow on his palate, said, ‘* This is my white,” 
meaning he avoided pure white in mixing colors, except, of course, 
Amateurs should follow this 


little medium, and they 


where high lights were required. 
and work ible, 


will soon see &@ more satisfactory result, 


rule, as dry as poss using 


Some beautiful small sized pictures woven in silk 
are exhibited freely in many of the stationers’ shops in London. 
Among the subjects illustrated is the old stage-coach, with horses, 
driver, guard, and luggage 
distinction to.the panes mode of travelling, 
‘ Puffing Billy,” 
as a public conveyance, and terminated the ‘ 


and, in contra- 
there is the original 
* which laid up the stage-coach, 


passengers, complete, 
locomotive engine, or 
good old coaching 
days.” A race for the blue ribbon of the turf is vividly portrayed 
Dick Turpin'’s Ride to York.” 


as is also ** These silk pic- 


| tures are made in the largest known loom of its kind in the world, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


a machine which has taken medals at every exhibition where it has 
been shown, including the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 
among thirty others (of all nationalities), it seeured the 
contrivance 


where, 


first prize. mechanical contains 
hundred 


eight to sixteen colors, 


ESTERBROOK'S 
< 


This extraordinary 


one and sixty shuttles, and will weave patterns in from 


1873. 






BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 





to produce elaborat 2 4 finished articles, without regard 
to time required, and not intended for export, cannot | 
now be reproduced in equal perfection, and will, there- 
fore, be highly prized by coilectors. 

Prices Very MopErRATE. 


HERMAN TROST & CO.,, 
Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray St. 


Importers of French, English, Dresden, Japanese, and 
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ESTERBROOK STEEL PENCO. 
Works, Camden,N.J. 26 John St., New York. 








Chinese Goods. Established since 1835. WASHINGTON, D. C, 
a a *SPORTRAITS, 240 Portrar vis OY Lminent Men ana Women. 
| 
— ~ PLAIN AND TINTED. 
Oz ——dteone ESTABLISHED 1842. 
= STUDIO, . 
2 3) 27 EAST 18th STREET, COR, BROADWAY, Cc. D. FREDRICES 


NEW YORK. 


o[45+R4+LAMB,* 


59 Carmine Stree Street, | N.Y. 





S. E. Corner of Ninth Street, opposite Stewart's. 


No. 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IMPERIALS, $5 PER DOZEN. 


Knickerbocker Portrait Gallery, 


Skylight on First Floor. 








Srern AVENUE Cc ARS PASS THE Doon. 


Church: Furnishers. 


MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 











—IN_] STERLING SILVER. 
IN__| POLISHED BRASS. 
~IN__| POLISHED BRONZE. 

~IN__| CARVED WOOD. 
~1IN_ | MARBLE and STONE. 
IN| ILLUMINATIONS. 
IN | STAINED GLASS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


| PHOTOGRAPHER AND ARTIST, 


45 East 14th Street (Union Square), 


n 1 
Photo 
1162 
Opposite the Coleman House, 


Fiuegset, 


-Portraits, 
BROADWAY, 


COPY 


ER TED. 





CELEBRATED HATS. 


174 FIFTH AVE., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., and 
| 
| 


NEW YORK. 169 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 








Cc. M. HOLBROOK, 
Antique Furniture, 


China, Bric-a-Brac, etc., Rare Old Books, Paintings and Engrav- | 
ings, Old High-Case Clocks. 


Antique Mahogany Furniture, with brass trim- 
mings ; Fenders, Andirons, etc., a specialty. 


424 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORI. 








44 West 30th Street. 


ta See cover and headi 
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DEXTER'S 
Bet. University Place and Broadway, NEW YORK. O ] d P r i n t S h Oo p 
’ 
CHARLES M. JENCKES, 


‘ORNAMENTAL ART. STUDIO, 


BROADWAY. 
(Daly’s Theatre Building.) 
RARE ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, 


H NEW YORK. 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality. 


LADIES’ RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 


Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said: ‘‘ There is 





| 














Portraits for Book Illustrations, 


| as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap’s hats as there 


Furniture and all kinds of Ornamental Designs. LAYS, — Teena, Rechations, Caused is in one of Meissonier’s paintings.”— New York Com- 
ngs of this M free, Hapry vies Company, 5 Beekman St., N, ¥, | ercial Advertiser, 
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THE 


CHAMPAGN?: 


elegant bouquet. perfect delicacy 





ART AMATEUR. 





BULLINGER 


Fetch. FAL. 


FISHER & BIRD, 
Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DRY 











| BSTABLISHED 1830. 


| ART WORKERS 
| 


| MARBLE AND GRANITE, 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS UPON APPLICATION. 





of flavor. and the exact degree of Dryness to 








W/Z, 


please the most fastidious. 
| 









FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS. 








EDWARD and JOHN BURKE, Sole Importers, 40 Beaver St., New York. | SWS 


FROST & ADAMS, 








ArgcHeR & Pancoast M 





[ANUFACTURING Co., 


IDA 





| 











"a1. 


We make a Specialty of furnishing Private Dwellings 
and Churches with Gas Fixtures adapted in design and 
finish to the style of architecture and interior decorations. 


67 GREENE SY. & 68 T0 72 WOOSTER S¥., N.Y. 


§ Broadway & University Pl. 
( Cars pass our Showrooms. \ 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc,  Lacroix's Colors for China Painting, a Specialty, 
33 and 35 CORNHILI,QBOSTON. 


upon 


NOTICE 
TO 


ISUBSCRIBERS. 


[oa Catalogues furnished gratis application. 


“KNABE” PIANOFORTES, GABLER” PIANOFORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Work-| The Best Mediwm-Priced Piano 
manship, and Durability. in the World. 
TERMS REASONABLE.— Pianos on Instalment, Pianos to Rent, Pianos Tuned by competent tuners. 


am. W. TTR, Agenit, 











FILE ayo BINDER 








Over Wittiams & Everett's. 506 Washington Street, Boston. FOR 
T 
ctUBRBRISCHo BUGS. | 
PERSIAN, MIZAPOIR, DAGHISTAN, | ] ’ 
GHIORDOZ, INDIAN COULA, | 
Rugs, Carpets, and Mats in great variety, retailed at wholesale prices. A 


A. T. WILLIAMS & CO., 418 Washington Street, Boston. 


Up ONE FLIGHT FRONT. | HANDSOME PORTEOLIO 
| 


——$= 


te ry $5 - NAVET rq sie 
> BUREORD'S © FINE = ART: NOVELTIES. 
ELEGANT ILLUMINATED GOLD-EDGE FOLDERS, 
For Announcements, Prograinmes, Catalogue Covers etc. 
Picture Advertising Cards. | Bouquet and Panel Cards. | Chromo Trade Cards. 
Petit Chromo Cards. Chromo Address Cards. Floral Chromo Cards. 
NOVEL AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS OF VISITING AND — —,.. — 
“a : ilhouette Cards. 
TRANSPARENT CARDS, Antique Cards. 
_ REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOLS. 
Recommended by Superintendents and Teachers. Acknowledged to be the largest and finest assortment of Rewards 
in thecountry. Extra inducements and samples and price-lists free to leachers and Agents sending us their address. 
Rheotype Engravings, Popular Crayons, Transparencies, Cottage Cabinet and Panel Chromos. Parlor 
Transparent Playing Cards. Scrap Pictures, etc. Send for Price-Lists and Terms. Our Art Publications can 
be purchased from all the leading stationers in the country. . H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
“STABLISHED Firty YEARs. Manufacturing Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 





—= 


(Gilt Lettered), 


Arranged for collecting and perma- 


Scroll Cards, 
P 


caamenes, nently binding the numbers of 


THE ART AMATFUR. 





PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


SENT BY MAIL, 25 CENTS EXTRA. 


oo 


F 


[Russian Vapor Barus, 
18 LAFAYETTE PLACE 


| 
| 
| NEAR THE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Between Broadway and Bowery. 





OPEN DAILY FROM 7 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
Ladies’ Hours (daily) 9 to 12 A.M. 


Every suggestion which Health and Comfort could de- 
vise for 


A PERFECT BATH 


may be realized here. 


| 





THE 
CO) i * ( >) 7 
Rmetican Plant Book. 
A COMPLETE HERBARIUM. 


FOUR EDITIONS NOW READY. 


THE FOREST LEAF. THE AMATEUR. 
THE SCHOOL. THE STUDENTS. 


A Variety of Botanical Presses, 


LOST! 


A VALUABLE 


News-Cutting. 
Avoid Further Loss 
P Sail : welll Mark Twain's 
SCRAP BOOK #/ Scrap-Book. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. _ 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., Publishers, 
119 and 121 William St., New York. 








& 








No. 55 Tremont Sireet, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Consult the interests of Health, Comfort, and Economy. Avoid the fatigue and annoy- 
WHOLESALE OR Retain COUNTRY ORDERS, 


for any description of goods in our nurncrous departments, sent us by mail or otherwisc, 


F. GELDOYSKY 


ance incidental to shopping. 


FURNITURE Co. 


>i ARY+ FURNPRIRE:< 





acco-apanicd by Cash, P.O, Moncy Order, or Registered Letter, will receive prompt and 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 

Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. 

Any one can do it at a trifling expense. Great induce- 

ments and permanent business to ageats everywhere. 

Send for circular of Patterns and Prices, with stamp. 

E. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


FF. Ts Waterman, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


GLASS SHADES, 


carcful attcation. 

(a Wriic plainly, and give full address. 

Packages of four pounds or less can be sent through the mail at cost of ONLY ONE 
Send for Price Lists, 


HOUGHTON DUTTON, 


£5 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
rt 7 


CENT per ounce, 





ie 


Address, & 


First Street, Hast Canrbridge, Mass. 
Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin, and Haymarket Square, Boston. 
MAKES YOUR OWN HRUGS. RELKNAP « COv’Ss 


| BOSTON RUBBER TYPE FOUNDRY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Vulcanized Rubber Dating, Bank, and Business 
HAND STAMPS, 
Linen Markers, Indelible Ink, etc. 


Office, 3 School St. (Room 13), Boston, Mass. 
ERVING ART CO.,, 














We invite special attention to our imracnse stock of Dry and Fancy Goods, as 


Shawls, Cloaks, Ladies’, Misses’, 2nd Boys’ Suits, 
Corsets, Felt Skirts, Ladies’ and Children’s Ready- 
made Under Linen, Flannels, Hosiery, Gloves, Cot- 
ton Cloths and Calicoes, Turkish Rugs, Woolen and 
Canton Flannels by the yard, Diapers, Napkins, 
Linens, Table Damasks, Check Cambrics, Swiss 
Muslins and White Goods, Handkerchiefs, Black 
Silk for Dresses, Black and Colored Silk Velvets, 
Lining Silks, Crepe, Veilings, Ruchings, Hamburg 
Edgings, Lace Collars and Fichus, Embroideries, 
Laces in Web and Edgings, Neckties, Bows, 
Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, Collars, Shirts, Bosoms, 
Socks, Under Flannels, Driving and Party Gloves, 
Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, 
Wrappers, Woolen Hoods, Scarfs, Comforters, Leg- 
ffings, Umbrellas, Sun Shades, Fringes and Trim- 
mings, Rich Dress Buttons. Buckles, Belts, Hair 
Crnaments, Human Hair jn 2ll styles, Bonnet Orna- 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE WARES. 





We offer for sale nearly every « 
these people, such as Kiyoto and 
Banco and Blue Wares; in shor*, 
Pottery produced by either nation. 

Fans, Paper Napkins, Lacquer Wares, Doxcs, 
oys, Dolls, Porcelain Figures, 


icle made by 
ina Wares, 


Games, Paintings, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


! 


| 
| 


| Scissors, Needles, Sewing Silks, Threads, Spool 


| Mugs, Pitchers, Foot Bath Tubs, Brooms, etc. 


every variety of | kerchict and Cigar Boxes, Jewel Cases, Flower 
| Pots, Candlesticks of curious design, Rugs and 


ments and Pins, Fine Grade Shopping Baskets, 
Pictures, Photograph Frames, Games, Brackets, 
Toys, Dolls, Tea Sets, Albums, Autograph Albums, 
Ldooks suitable for young and old, Blank, Toy, and 
Picture Books, Fancy Chairs, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Rubbers, Gents’ Slip- 
ers, Worsted = Patterns, Worsted Mats, 
ugs, Cushions, Pillow Shams, Toilet Powders, 
Colognes, Extracts, Soaps, Jewelry, Ear and Finger 
Rings, Pins, Combs, Footh and Hair Brushes, 


Cotton., Candies, Kitchen Goods, such as Tin 
Ware, Lamps, Vases, Baskets, Spoons, Baking Tins, 


Also, China Ware for Dinner and Tea 
Sets, in every desirable style, of our own importa- 
tion. China Vases, Figures, Busts, House Orna- 
ments, ctc. 


Sereens, Carvings, Cabinets, Lanterns, Embroidered 
Table Covers, Tea-poys, Baskets, Glove, Hand- 


Mats, and a jorge variety of the wonderful and 
artistic productions of China and Japan. 





Convex Glass, Art Goods, and Patent Novelties. } R. M. ERVING, Mawnacer, G 4 
| .M.E , “¥ 

Instructions Given in Photo-Coloring and other Arts. | 121 Court Stree’. Doom 9, = aw 
535 Washington St., BOSTON. Wi sa Oa 
China § Tile Decorative Works. So ee 
6 oe¢ EMBLEMATIC PICTURES. 


THEODORE WALTER, Prop. 
Instruction in all branches China Painting. 
Amateurs’ Work Fired and Gilded. 
Broken Sets Matched. 
Painting on China, in the Style of Haviland’s Limoges 
Faience Wares, carefully taught. 


Send for Circular and Estimate. 
YY) 1, 4) ? a 3 
THEO. WALTER, Yim. AG tizedle 


16 Enapp St, (off Beach). near Washington St., BOSTON. > D WD . 
ra) nyplavet and 7D Vole Ditntel, 


TILTON'S VALENTINE DESIGN CARDS 


For Hand-Painting in Water Colors. 
These designs are original, having been drawn by a 
young lady of Boston, whose pretty water colors were 
much admired for Christmas Cards the past season. 


m HARDIN @’S. 
They are figures of young people of both sexes, printed 


on gilt edge bevelled cards four by five inches, with space | Instruction given in all branches of 


for a verse or motto. Each design is given in outline, F A 
a tbe fi hich | Wax Work, also + Hair Hlower «Weaving, 


printed in color, leaving the inside to be filled in, for which 
full directions are given in detail These may be followed, 

i Always on hand, Wax Work Materials of all 
kinds, Natural Flowers preserved, etc. 


or one may use his own ideas in completing the design. 
635 WASHINGTON STREET, 








22 Winter Street, Boston 





series will contain six different designs. Price, 50 cents | 





for each series. Sent by mail on receipt of price. | 


S. W. TILTON & CO,, Boston, Mass. | 


‘They will be sold in packages of six. Each package or 
Room 2, over entrance to Boston Theatre. 





